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How would you, a career counselor, answer this question 


What about 






the Aur Force?” 


Young people everywhere are asking questions about 
military service. Concerning the Air Force, they may 
have two possibilities in mind—first the Air Force as 
a start on a career, second, the Air Force as a full 
career in itself. You, a career counselor interested in 
the future of your young people, should know about 
the opportunities open to them in the U.S. Air Force. 

Of particular interest to counselors are the train- 
ing and educational opportunities available to mem- 
bers of the Air Force. For airmen there are many fine 
training schools. Courses given in these schools may 
last up to 45 weeks. Students study the basic sciences 
of their specialty and advance to the point where they 
work with the most advanced equipment. Civilian 
and Air Force instructors are of high caliber, well 


qualified to handle young people. With training such 
as this, in the technical or support fields, a young 
man or woman is well prepared to build for the 
future. 

All members of the Air Force are eligible for 
“Operation Bootstrap.” This and other study pro- 
erams, in class and by correspondence, permit people 
to complete high school, and/or earn college credits, 
There are also programs in which officers can finish 
college and/or earn graduate degrees. 

A detailed brochure has been prepared for career 
counselors. It lists materials about Air Force enlist- 
ment and education programs and is available to you. 
For your copy just write Career Information, Dept. 
CN 14, Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 
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—__WEWwWs and THENiS. 


School Assistance Bills of 1961 


> The Administration’s proposals for federal finan- 
cial support for education made progress on Capitol 
Hill last month. Wayne Morse (D-Oreg.), newly 
named chairman of the Senate education subcommit- 
tee, started the taking of testimony for and against 
§ 1021. Sen. Morse also will serve as floor manager. 


For the House, Cleveland Bailey (D-W. Va.) presided 
over the hearings of the general education subcom- 
mittee on HR 4970, as the measure is known in the 
House. Chief spokesman for the NEA was William 
G. Carr, executive secretary, who strongly urged pas- 
sage of the Administration-sponsored measure. Others 
urging passage included witnesses from labor and 
social organizations, while most of the opposition 
came from two business organizations which seemed 
to be primarily interested in keeping school expendi- 
tures as low as possible. 


The pending measure, Dr. Carr testified, is in line 
with NEA policies. It calls for maintenance of state 
and local efforts, prohibits federal control, and leaves 
the states free to use funds for teachers’ salaries, school 
construction, or a combination of these two purposes. 
He called for quick enactment so that the children 


will benefit from the new legislation by the fall of 
1961. 


Insurance Program Clarified 


> Brief high lights of the voluntary term life insur- 
ance plan for teachers, as adopted by the NEA Board 
of Directors at its March meeting in St. Louis, indi- 
cate the details being spelled out for a simple, soundly 
financed, and self-supporting program. The schedule 
of the special NEA insurance committee now calls for 
areport and presentation of advance information and 
materials to the NEA Representative Assembly in At- 
lantic City this summer and for an initial enrollment 
campaign in the fall. 


Individuals eligible for the plan would include mem- 
bers of the NEA who also belong to their respective 
state education associations (if one is available) , 
whose principal income is from a nonprofit education- 
al agency; Student NEA members; overseas NEA mem- 
bers who are U. S. citizens; retired members of na- 
tional and state education associations (if the latter 
is available) , under seventy years of age who are ac- 
ceptable to the carrier. Estimated premiums, depend- 
ing on the age of the participant and structure of the 
coverage, would possibly range from nine to thirty- 
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eight dollars semiannually. Any dividends or refunds 
would be used only for the benefit of the participants. 
An NEA insurance plan trust or corporation would 
be established as the master policyholder. 


President Establishes Peace Corps 


& President Kennedy’s executive order early in 
March set into motion the Peace Corps for American 
youth. With definite standards yet to be formulated, 
the idea currently encompasses these points: 500 to 
1000 in the corps by the end of this year with per- 
haps some of them assigned to slum and depressed 
areas in this country; an emphasis during this experi- 
mental period on teachers and young people with 
particular skills; and an intensive orientation period 
for the corps recruits. 


Peace Corps director is R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., former 
president of the Chicago Board of Education. One of 
the fourteen persons named by the White House to 
assist Mr. Shriver in organizing the pilot programs is 
Lawrence E. Dennis, executive committee member of 
NEA’s Association for Higher Education and _ vice- 
president for academic affairs, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Golden Keys for Admiral, Dean 


®& A teacher and a famous former student of his, 
Golden Key awardees at the AASA regional conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, are only two years apart in age. 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, 59, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations since 1955, received the award presented an- 
nually to a citizen who has contributed significantly 
to the national welfare. He nominated Warren L. Mc- 
Cabe, 61, now administrative dean of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, New York, as the teacher who 
had influenced him decisively. They met thirty years 
ago when Dean McCabe was an assistant professor and 
Admiral Burke a graduate student in his class at the 
University of Michigan. The Golden Key is awarded 
by seven national organizations associated with edu- 
cation. National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, NEA, is co-ordinator for the sponsoring groups. 


Kennedy at HEW Conference 


& Addressing delegates of a one-day Conference on 
Physical Fitness of Youth called by Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare Secretary Ribicoff, 
President Kennedy urged greater attention to main- 
taining fitness and included several comments on edu- 
cation. He asked health, recreation, and _ physical 
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education specialists to contribute ideas for develop- 
ment of a program to inspire our country to be con- 
cerned about American physical fitness. The Presi- 
dent told the 300 exchange teachers from sixty-seven 
countries, who were invited to the final sessions of the 
conference, that he hoped the Peace Corps would 
emphasize teaching and that they “will learn from 
you in return.” Mr. Kennedy also said that Western 
education needs to put more stress on the historical 
events and leaders in South America, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and Asia. 


The Nation Honors Its Teachers 


& With a warning from NEA spokesmen that the 
teacher shortage continues, the fourth NEA-co- 
ordinated Teaching Career Month is now under way. 
This year’s nationwide observance is keyed to the 
theme that getting and keeping good teachers is a 
pre-eminent national concern. Co-operating in the 
preparation of special promotional materials for the 
April 1961 event were seven NEA groups and NEA’s 
Consultant for Local Associations. 


Examples of scheduled TCM activities: a special 
gubernatorial proclamation will salute the drive for 
future teachers; celebrities will broadcast special net- 
work television programs; a mayor will designate one 
week of the month as “Teacher Recognition Week”; 
the magazine cover of a local teachers association 
will play up the month’s objectives; future teachers 
will work with PTA groups and local civic clubs to 
carry the message of teacher recruitment to the com- 
munity; newspaper editorials will discuss the im- 
portance of the teacher; a department store will pro- 
vide display space for exhibits on “Career Teachers 
Produce Better Citizens.” 


Conant Study of Teacher Education 


& James B. Conant, on September 1, will begin a 
two-year study of the education of teachers from 
kindergarten through grade 12. Among the topics to 
be explored are the preparation of public school 
teachers and the criteria of employment established 
by local, regional, and state authorities. His report 
will be addressed to lay boards and faculties of teach- 
er-education institutions and will be available to the 
public. 


Improving the English Curriculum 


& The Commission on English of the College En- 
trance Examination Board has launched a nationwide 
program for improvement of English instruction. 
Comprised of college and high school English curricu- 
lum experts, the commission will begin immediately 
to reach the 90,000 high school English teachers in the 
United States. Two kinescopes demonstrating tested 
classroom practices of outstanding teachers in lan- 
guages, literature, and composition are now complete, 
4 


and others will be available to teacher groups and 
television stations, which must pay only the shipping 
charges. In the summer of 1961, sixty selected college 
and high school teachers will take a special course at 
the University of Michigan. These, in turn, in the 
summer of 1962, will retrain 900 high school teachers 
in groups of forty-five at twenty universities. 


Experimental Mathematics Survey 


& Gathering information and analyzing experi- 
mental mathematics programs is the function of a 
new committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, NEA. The committee’s analysis will 
be limited to programs that have printed instruction- 
al materials other than courses of study, are of at least 
one semester duration, and which are not sponsored by 
a commercial publishing firm. 


The committee will ask the experimenter to make a 
short report and will publish as many of the re- 
ports as possible. The committee asks that anyone 
who knows of experimental mathematics programs 
or has one of his own write to: Philip Peak, chair- 
man, Committee on the Analysis of Experimental 
Programs, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Estimated Public School Statistics, 1960-61 


& The public elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States will spend $390 this year for each 
pupil in average daily attendance. The total expendi- 
ture, $16,476,135,000 (8% more this school year than 
last), averages more than $91 for every man, woman, 
and child in the nation. Compared with ten years ago, 
total cost is 153% more. 


Other NEA Research Division figures, reported in the 
division’s Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61, point 
out that revenue receipts are 7.7% higher than last 
year and 148.5% higher than a decade ago. Current 
distribution is: federal, 3.6%; state, 40.1%; and local, 
56.3%. Public school enrollment is 3.3% higher this 
year than last and 33% higher than in 1950-51; second- 
ary enrollment is up 4.2% over last year and is 76.6% 


higher than ten years ago. 


Classroom teachers in the public schools number 
1,408,962; their average annual salary is $5215. One 
out of every fifteen is an “emergency” teacher who 
lacks full credentials. During the present school year 
126,665 teachers will leave the public schools. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Arthur S. Flemming, former Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, succeeding O. 
Meredith Wilson, now president of the University 
of Minnesota. 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 





feature of the JOURNAL its 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


@ This 


Watch That Copyright 


WE write to caution NEA mem- 
bers about unwitting violations of the 
copyright laws. Teachers and adminis- 
trators who mimeograph lessons from 
a workbook, copy scoring cards or 
material from printed tests, duplicate 
maps from an atlas, or use text or ref- 
erence materials in another form with- 
out permission from authors and pub- 
lishers are infringing the copyright 
laws. 

Authors write and publishers pro- 
duce educational materials priced at 
reasonable rates for the national mar- 
ket expecting that the volume of sales 
will compensate for lower prices. If 
copyright laws are ignored, the volume 
of sales and publishing 
houses may have to charge higher unit 
prices, or perhaps stop production of 
some materials. Either practice penal- 
izes the great majority of teachers and 
students need materials at the 
fairest price possible. 

Therefore, the Joint Committee of 
the NEA and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute urges NEA mem- 
bers to check carefully the current pro- 
cedures for obtaining and using copy- 
righted materials, and to correct 
violations that are costly and harmful 
to authors, publishers, and users of 
educational materials alike. 


decreases, 


who 


—JOHN W. LETSON and PARKE H. 
LUTZ, co-chairmen, NEA-ATPI Joint 
Committee. 


(Continued on next page) 





For Your Information 
NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C 


1961 NEA convention: June 25-30, 
Atlantic City. 
American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 


Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 


wt” membership, March 16, 1961: 756,- 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337. 
NEA platform and_ resolution: 

book, pages 49-61. 


one departments: Handbook, pages 112- 


Hand- 


NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA: see Handbook, pages 300-302. 
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ogota. 
Tour includes fine hotel accommodations, sightseeing, many meals, air fare from 
Miami and back. Leave June 28. . . Return August 3. 


FLYNOW----- PAY LATER! 
10% down—up to 20 months to pay. 
See your Travel Agent or call your nearest Braniff ticket office. 
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Tour and Travel Department 
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Please send color folders and information on your South American and 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from previous page) 


Guidance Ally 


Waite I enjoyed “Counseling the 
College-Bound” in the January JOuURN- 
AL, I feel there was one serious omis- 
sion from the section on professional 
organizations—any mention of the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. The association is the larg- 
est (13,500 members) and most active 
among those preparing professional 
materials on college choice and career 
planning for high school students. 

—CARL MC DANIELS, assistant director 
for professional 
Personnel 


American 
Association. 


relations, 
and Guidance 


On Cheating 


I AGREE with all of Weldon’s points 
in his article on cheating [February 
Journal]. I would like to know whether 
other teachers would approve a method 
that has helped me curb cheating at 
both junior and senior high levels: 

At the beginning of a test, I write 
on the board both the starting time 
and the completion time. Later if I 
see evidence of cheating, I make 
of noise subtracting one minute 
the time allowed. I have found that 
it is not necessary to punish the class 
in this way more than once, but others 
may feel this too negative a method. 

—LEWIS HILL, assistant principal, 
Amanda Junior High School, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

@ What do you think? 


a lot 
from 


Poor teaching techniques create 
both the need and the opportunity to 
cheat. When we have learned to work 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 





“The NEA Is Where You Are,” 
October NEA Journal feature, also 
appeared in journals of fourteen 
state associations, half or more of 
whose members do not belong to 
NEA. Some 232,000 non-NEA-mem- 
bers were reached in this way. 


with every individual and to adapt 
learning experiences to the abilities 
and needs of every youngster, the 
cheater will no longer find either need 
or opportunity to practice his craft. 

—JOHN F. OHLES, assistant professor 
of education, State University College 
of Education, Cortland, N. Y. 


I expect to continue to fight cheating 
practices the rest of my school career. 

—ELLEN CARNWATH, freshman, Kirk- 
land (Wash.) Junior High School. 


In order to minimize the temptation 
to cheat, I encourage my students to 
be well prepared for tests by taking 
meaningful notes, outlining chapters, 
and preparing summaries; then I per- 
mit them to use their outlines while 
taking tests. Another helpful technique 
is to invite an honor society member 
to conduct an after-class (and teacher- 
less) discussion on cheating attitudes. 

—FRANK SCOTT, assistant principal, 
El Rodeo School, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Professional Requirements 
for NEA Membership? 


THOUSANDS of conscientious teachers 
like myself, for such reasons as sickness 
or low salaries, cannot acquire A.B. 
degrees although we hold teachers 
college certificates. We don’t want to 
lose our NEA memberships! 

—FAITHFUL TWENTY-YEAR 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@ The proposed change in member- 
ship requirements would not be retro- 
active and therefore would not affect 
these who were members during the 
1963-64 school year. See the proand con 
discussion (February 1961 JOURNAL) of 


MEMBER, 


NEA’s Citizenship Commit- 
tee estimates that nine out of 
ten teachers voted in the 1960 
presidential election. 


the bylaw to be voted upon at the 
NEA convention in June. This amena- 
ment specifies that, beginning with 
the 1964-65 school year, every new 
NEA member must have not less than 
a bachelor’s degree and, if required 
for the position held, must have a 
regular certificate to teach. 


I oppose the proposed bylaw. To 
require each NEA member to hold at 
least a bachelor’s degree seems to im- 
ply that everyone who has a degree is 
a quality teacher and that others are 
not. Yet surely experience has some- 
thing to do with good teaching. 

We have wide evidence of growing 
awareness among teachers that some 
of their time, talents, and money must 
be used to support professional organi- 
zations. Let’s not close the door arbi- 
trarily on the possibility of growth by 
some excellent people in our profes- 
sion who don’t have degrees. 

—CHARLES CHRISTIANSON, — superin- 
tendent, Roseau County, Minn. 


I HEARTILY favor the proposed by- 
law. Unqualified teachers pose a threat 
to the profession and its goals. 

—MILT LEHR, chairman, Department 
of Education and Psychology, North- 
western State College, Alva, Okla. 


Money a Material Factor 


WHILE teaching here last summer, 
Ida Lee Cope made excellent use of 
what material we could offer, but re- 
porting in your January 
lack of materials, she failed to point 
out that our annual school budget per 
child is about S60 compared to the 
nearly $300 in her district in Texas. 

After three Samoa I have 


issue on 


years in 












TEPS-sponsored workshops in 
Tennessee, which drew 4000 future 
teachers on twenty campuses, will 
be used as blueprints for conducting 
similar workshops throughout the 
nation. 
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learned not to evaluate it in terms of 
mainland standards, and to have a 
real respect for the Samoan and state- 
side educators who are performing a 
difficult job. 

—M. T. HOLLINGSWORTH, superintend- 
ent of elementary education and di- 
rector, 1960 Teachers’ Institute, Pago 
Pago, American Samoa. 


A “Reader” Writes 


OnE of the comments commending 
your December feature on English 
composition concluded’ with _ this 
plaint: “But I still don’t know what 
to do about paper work.” 

May I suggest a solution? I am one 
of the many women readers employed 
by high schools across the country 
to make it possible for teachers to 
assign more written work, yet to be 
relieved of hours of correcting and 
grading papers. 

—AMY M. REHMUS, Palo Alto, Calif. 


PTA Program on Dating 

I CERTAINLY hope my PTA will have 
a program to discuss the article on 
teen-age dating patterns in your 
January issue. 

—RUTH LUNDQUIST, Longview, Wash. 


Teacher-Politician 


Tuis month, Howard J. Reynolds, 
vice-principal and science teacher at 
the Stockbridge Valley Central School, 
will complete his 
sixth consecutive 
term as a trustee 
for Munnsville, 
New York. 

Since elected in 
1948, Mr. Reyn- 
olds has been in- 
strumental in ob- 
taining a munici- 
pal water system 
of Munnsville and 
a community recreation program. 

He has also been active in civic 
groups and professional organizations. 
He is president of the Madison Coun- 
ty Health Council and has been chair- 
man of its summer camp for under- 
privileged children, chairman of the 
executive committee for Scouters, and 
a member of the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Reynolds was president of the 
Stockbridge Valley Teachers  Asso- 
ciation for two years, is currently a 
member of the House of Delegates of 
the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and is an NEA member. 

—ANNE REYNOLDS, English teacher, 
Vernon-Verona-Sherrill School, Ve- 
trona, N. Y. 
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THIS IS 
- THE HIET FAMILY 
IN VIETNAM 


Recently the Communists entered 
their village. They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF is anxious to help this family 
but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 





will be used to assist this widowed 
pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be ‘‘adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an “adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
as in all countries listed below— 


$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy (1 girl 1 for 


one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
0 first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
ee 
(CO Please send me further information. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
Cire. a 


EY | can 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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A Grass-Roots 
Scholarship Plan 


Turovcn its Citizen Scholarship 
Foundation of Greater Fall River, 
this Massachusetts textile manu- 
facturing center has a workable 
plan for helping small towns help 
able students through college. 

In 1960, $1 contributions by in- 
dividual residents and $100 gifts 
by local civic, fraternal, labor, and 
industrial groups provided sixty- 
seven scholarships, granted with- 
out regard to race, color, or re- 
ligion to applicants from public, 
private, or parochial high schools. 
The awards range from $100 to 
$300 and are made on the premise 
that students will eventually repay 
the foundation. 

The plan was developed by 
Irving A. Fradkin, a public-spirit- 
ed citizen who, in 1957, conceived 
the idea of ‘‘a nonprofit, nonsal- 
aried, do-it-yourself — grass-roots 


r 


movement to help solve a national 
problem on a local level in true 
brotherhood-in-action fashion.” 

In operation by 1958, the foun- 
dation raised $4500 for twenty-four 
grants. In 1959, $13,000 was raised 
for forty-eight awards, including 
second grants to the original twen- 
ty-four students. 

Each year, teen-agers assist in 
fund-raising. Last year, parents of 
students who won awards raised 
$1200 at a special benefit. 

Once the Fall River plan had 
proved workable, Dr. Fradkin and 


School Integration 


This year the NEA Research Di- 
vision has completed an extensive 
review of research on problems of 
school integration. The report, 
Studies of Educational Problems 
Involved in School Integration, 
was prepared at the request of the 
NEA Board of Directors. Summa- 
ries of 115 doctoral dissertations, 


UPPORT HOSE 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED BRAND NAME 


First 
Quality 
Nylons 


$2.95 


per pair 
ORDER STYLE +658 


Minimum 
Order 
Two Pairs 


Save now on our sensibly priced first quality nylon support hose. 
Gentle and firm support with wonderful aid to leg fatigue. Very 


durable and outlast regular hose. Beautiful 


Rose-Tone for dress 


wear, also available in white. Sheer nylons with built-in comfort. 


ORDERS ARE FILLED BY RETURN MAIL AND WE OFFER 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION, OR A FULL REFUND OF THE 
PURCHASE PRICE. ORDER NOW, SAVE $2 A PAIR. 


STYLE #640: 


REGULAR STREET HOSE, NOT A SUPPORT HOSE 


This style is our finest quality mesh hose in our most popular 
color—Rose-Tone. These are Nationally advertised-Brand Name— 


ADVANCED STUDY 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


his associates organized the Citi- 
zens Scholarship Foundation of 
America, with Sam _ Levenson, 
teacher-humorist, as honorary 
president. Foundation — chapters 
now operate in twenty-three com- 
munities in nine states. More de- 
tails on the Fall River Plan may 
be obtained by writing to the 
Foundation for a brochure by that 
title, P. O. Box 362, Fall River, 
enclosing $1 to cover handling and 
postage. 

—SANDO BOLOGNA, The Water- 
bury (Conn.) American. 


research and professional studies, 
and other reports are included in 
the publication. 

Studies reviewed range from at- 
titudinal changes to descriptive ac- 
counts of desegregation procedures. 

Single copies are available from 
NEA Publications Sales at 50¢.31p. 
Stock No. 43-122. Quantity dis- 
counts: 10% on 2-9 copies; 20°% on 
10 or more copies. # 


SESSION 


Over 1,000 GRADUATE and 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LABORATORY 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


First Quality hose, sold at considerably higher prices in leading 
department stores. Seamless, 400 needle, 15 denier, micro mesh, run- 
resistant, dress sheer. Pairs individually wrapped. 3 pairs, only $2.95 


June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 
e 


SEND CHECK, MONEY ORDER, OR SPECIFY C.O.D. 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL 

ACTIVITIES 
Lectures Plays 
Fishing Golf 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
718 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Nurses Wholesale Hosiery Company 
Box 929, Rockingham, N. C. 


Music 
Swimming 


Museums 
Tennis 


Add 35¢ postage 
Enclosed $ 
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Keep Them in School 


S prospective members of the nation’s labor force 
in the 1960's, American boys and girls in school 
today will be facing the stiffest competition for 

good jobs ever to confront young Americans. 
There will be 26 million young people looking for 

work in this decade, 7 million more than there were 
in the last ten years. It is a record number of new 
job seekers, without parallel in the 185 years we 
have been a nation. With such a large number seek- 
ing work, youth can see how important it is going 
to be to have the necessary qualifications to win the 
better jobs, the interesting careers, the beginning of 
a lifetime with a future. 


4 


Who is going to win this competition for the better 
jobs? There will be more than $ million eighteen- 
year-olds entering the labor force each year during 
the 60's. And, when a young man or woman starts 
out in the world of work, he will have only three 
things to offer: his intellect, his education, and his 
willingness. 

There is no question about the winner. The com- 
petition is going to be won by young workers who 
have good education and training as well as intel- 
lect and willingness, because the occupations that 
stress this kind of background will expand the fastest 
through 1970. Actually, the most rapidly expanding 
group of jobs will be in the professional and _ techni- 
cal occupations which call for the most educational 
preparation. These jobs are going to grow by 3 mil- 
lion or about 40% during the decade. 

The greatest growth in the number of jobs will be 
in the clerical and sales field, about 3.7. million 
more in 1970 than in 1960. Nearly all of these jobs 
will undoubtedly go to high school graduates. Skilled 
occupations are expected to provide 2 million addi- 
tional jobs by 1970. These jobs, too often overlooked 


Mr. Goldberg is U.S. Secretary of Labor. 
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by students in making their career plans, will direct- 
ly benefit from the introduction of automation and 
the creation of new mechanical devices. Increasingly, 
high school graduation is becoming a minimum re- 
quirement for training in the skilled occupations. 

Those youngsters who are thinking of dropping out 
of school should be encouraged to take a long look 
at the facts. Our own studies at the Department of 
Labor show conclusively that quitting high school 
can cost a young man thousands of dollars in future 
earnings. Not only do high school dropouts general- 
ly earn less than graduates, but our studies show that 
they end up with the less skilled jobs and are laid 
off in much larger numbers when cutbacks occur in 
employment. Yet, unless there is greater improvement 
than now about 7.5 million—one out of 
every three youngsters in school today—will lack a 
high school diploma when he joins the work force. 

I say to you who may have students thinking of 
quitting school: The employment outlook in the 
1960's is far from encouraging for young people who 
do not have a high school diploma and worthwhile 
subjects to back it up. 


foreseen, 


The youth of our nation will have to compete 
more keenly than ever before for the better jobs be- 
cause there will be so many of them looking for 
work. But the prospects are good for those who make 
the most of their educational opportunities, because 
the number of jobs generated by our growing economy 
will rise sharply. 

Unskilled entry jobs are dwindling. When you 
realize that only four out of every 100 jobs available 
today do not require education, the need for a good 
education and hard work becomes apparent. 

To put it simply, the better the education, the 
better the job and the better the chance of steady, 
uninterrupted employment. 


PT 
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Social Studies for Bright Students 


There is no reason why the social studies 


cannot be made as intellectually invigorating 


and exciting as the natural sciences, says 


HE social studies have all too 
|" often been regarded as soft or 

easy subjects in contrast to 
tough subjects like physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics. 

There is no reason why this has 
to be true, no reason why the so- 
cial studies cannot be made as in- 
tellectually invigorating and excit- 
ing as the natural sciences. In fact, 
it May require more competence to 
understand human behavior than 
to comprehend the movements of 
the planets, more skill to create a 
new social order than to fabricate 
a new missile. 

The problems confronting social 
scientists are formidable and _per- 
plexing enough to lend substance 
to the charge made by one social 
scientist, D.A. Worcester, that some 
brilliant minds, discouraged by 
their inability to fathom human 
motivation, have fallen back to the 
simpler problems of nuclear 
physics. 

It would be tragic if the content 
and method of social studies in- 
struction in the high school were 
to dissuade our brightest students 
from studying them. Research and 
experimentation must seek ways 
of making social studies challeng- 


Dr. Klein is chairman, Department of 
History, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, New York. He is author of a de- 
tailed study on the subject of this 
article, Social Studies for the Aca- 
demically Talented Student, published 
in 1960 by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, an NEA Department, 
and the NEA Project on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student. (Single copies, 
$1. Stock No. 50-106. Order from Publi- 
cations Sales, NEA.) 
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MILTON M. KLEIN 


ing, meaningful, and attractive to 
the academically talented. 

There is ample material to put 
tough muscle into the content of 
high school social studies instruc- 
tion for bright youngsters. History, 
which commonly comprises the 
heart of high school social studies, 
cannot be taught merely as past 
politics. It should include a good 
deal of economics, sociology, politi- 
cal science, and international re- 
lations. 

One of the yardsticks for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of social 
studies programs for the academi- 
cally talented is the degree to 
which they succeed in incorporat- 
ing into the high school curriculum 
the latest advances of social science 
research and in bringing bright 
students closer to the world of 
scholarship. 


Fortunate y, in many cases, 
one essential ingredient in any 
successful program in social studies 
for the academically talented is 
ready at hand: a good library, ade- 
quately staffed and stocked. Gifted 
students should be made familiar 
with library resources through fre- 
quent and methodical use, not 
only to gain specific social science 
knowledge but also to strengthen 
their general cultural background 
and to inspire in them a love of 
books and reading. 

Talented students should also 
be encouraged to use public libra- 
ries, and—whenever feasible—near- 
by college libraries, to visit good 
bookstores, and to build their own 


libraries through the purchase of 
inexpensive paperbacks. 

The extent and quality of inde- 
pendent and collateral reading 
done by students in a social studies 
course is a fair measure of its 
vitality. 


Here are some examples of 
reading and related activities which 
offer particular challenge to the 
academically talented and which 
can accomplish specific purposes. 

Illustration and dramatization. 
For almost every American and 
European history assignment, there 
are rich, varied sources which can 
supplement the text with illustra- 
tive detail and drama. There are 
few more attractive ways to intro- 
duce students to American history 
than to have them read the first 
fifty pages in the paperback edition 
of Samuel Eliot Morison’s delight- 
ful Christopher Columbus, Mariner 
(Mentor Books). The pageantry of 
Versailles under Louis XIV _ will 
come to life for students if they 
read a few chapters from W. H. 
Lewis’ The Splendid Century (An- 
chor Books, Doubleday) . 

Factual detail. Some reading in 
a major historical study, such as 
James G. Randall’s Lincoln, the 
President (Dodd), will give stu- 
dents some idea of the mass of facts 
historians must sift in order to 
produce the generalizations or cap- 
sule biographies appearing in texts. 

Specialized references. Works 
such as the Dictionary of American 
Biography and the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences should be more 
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than mere names to the academical- 
ly talented. The former can be 
used as a basis for brief oral or 
written reports on minor figures in 
American history, and some of the 
longer sketches such as those on 
Franklin or Harding are as illumi- 
nating as many full-length biog- 
raphies. The Encyclopedia can give 
new meaning to words like “mer- 
cantilism”’ and “imperialism” or to 
such a major event as the French 
Revolution. 


Documentary analysis. Primary 
sources should be read frequently 
to illustrate important points and 
to provide practice in making criti- 
cal analyses or in weighing evi- 
dence and judging its reliability. 
Two examples of materials suited 
to critical analysis are the letter 
written by Columbus to Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1493 to report on 
his voyage (included in the Mori- 
son volume) and Pericles’ famous 
funeral oration (available in many 
source books) . 

Analytical skills can also be de- 
veloped by study of such current 
documents as the President’s an- 
nual economic report to Congress, 
and such classic Supreme Court de- 
cisions as Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) 
and Dennis et al. v. United States 
(1951). 

Contemporary accounts. Here 
the use of primary sources gives 
students historical perspective and 
helps them see historical events 
from the standpoint of the partici- 
pants themselves. 

The American Revolution seems 
much less a clear-cut issue of free- 
dom versus tyranny when the Brit- 
ish case as presented by Thomas 
Hutchinson is compared with the 
arguments of Patrick Henry. The 
dilemma of the democracies at 
Munich in 1938 can be grasped 
much better by reading contem- 
porary statements of Hitler, Litvi- 
nov, and Chamberlain than by 
merely reading a textbook account. 

Historical methed and other so- 
cial science methodology. Students 
should have the opportunity to ex- 
perience the excitement of sifting 
materials, assembling evidence, and 
formulating a thesis. Charles A. 
Beard’s Economic Interpretation 
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of the Constitution of the United 
States (Macmillan) gives an excel- 
lent introduction to historical meth- 
odology, while the methods of his 
critics can be seen by reading al- 
most any section of Robert E. 
Brown’s Charles Beard and the 
Constitution (Princeton). 
Whyte’s The Organization Man 
(Anchor Books, Doubleday), par- 
ticularly chapters 22 and 25, illus- 
trates the methods of the sociologist 
and shows how an artful observer 
can turn even the most ordinary 
social activities into fascinating 
evidence from which to draw fresh 
sociological interpretations. 


Tue ability to perform inde- 
pendent research and to communi- 
cate the findings in intelligent and 
effective writing is a skill that 
gifted persons must command if 
they are to put their talents to 
socially constructive use. The social 
studies are pre-eminently suited to 
developing this skill. Assignments 
to achieve this purpose may vary 
but should emphasize the quality 
rather than the quantity of work 
done. 

Term papers. Long papers, cover- 
ing big blocks of time, closely 
simulate the problem of the pro- 
fessional social scientist and permit 
students both to enlarge their 
knowledge of a special area and 
to use the historical method. Topic 
selection is crucially important. 
“American Foreign Policy Today” 
is too vague and difficult for the 
neophyte; ““Ten Years of the Mar- 
shall Plan” is more suitable. Stu- 
dents should follow the highest 
scholarly standards in use of foot- 
notes, citation of sources, and bibli- 
ography preparation. 

Short papers. Two or three short 
papers of more limited scope may 
introduce research techniques bet- 
ter than one long paper because 
the more sharply limited the sub- 
ject is, the more it compels the stu- 
dent to dig deeply and to make ex- 
tensive use of primary sources. Sub- 
sequent papers also enable the stu- 
dent to profit by previous mistakes. 

Local history. Almost every com- 
munity has source materials on its 
own history not previously col- 
lected or published. These mate- 


rials are ideal for the bright stu- 
dents who wish to try their hand 
at writing original history. Em- 
phasis should be on use of primary 
sources and artifacts, the discovery 
of trends or tendencies in com- 
munity development, and the in- 
tegration of economic, cultural, 
social, and political history. 


Soctat science teachers can also 
use extraclass activities to add 
depth and intellectual challenge to 
their courses. 

School and community resources. 
The school itself is a ready source 
of speakers to address classes or 
groups on topics of special interest 
which require special competence. 
A science teacher can give a fuller 
explanation of the Darwinian 
theory; an art teacher can discuss 
the differences in Greek and Ro- 
man architecture. Guest speakers 
such as college professors, business 
and labor leaders, editors, and city 
officials can translate abstract con- 
cepts into practical terms. 

Field trips. Visits by individuals 
or groups to places of political, 
economic, and cultural interest 
can take students to those primary 
sources that cannot be brought to 
the school. 

Internships. Programs worked 
out with local or state agencies 
which permit a student to work in 
a government office or to observe 
one in operation can provide first- 
hand knowledge of the political 
process. 

Interschool projects. When so- 
cial studies students from several 
schools co-operate in staging a 
United Nations assembly or a con- 
ference on farm problems, they 
learn much about applying class- 
room lessons to practical problems 
which will engage their attention 
as adults. 


Resourcerut teachers will have 
little difficulty extending these sug- 
gestions on the basis of their own 
knowledge, experience, and imagi- 
nation. Gifted teachers, working 
with gifted students, can work 
miracles. And sociological as well 
as scientific miracles must be 
wrought if this generation is to 
meet its rendezvous with destiny. + 
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BECOMING A BETTER TEACHER 





In-Service Education 
Starts with You 


—a symposium 


J HAT makes up a good in-service education pro- 
gram? How formal a program is needed? How 
does administrative leadership help or hinder 

in-service programs? What can be done to encourage 
those who most need in-service education to take part 
in a program? 

Questions like these need to be answered if effective 
in-service education is to continue and develop in our 
schools. For help and guidance in planning a special 
feature which might answer some of these questions, 
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the JoURNAL brought together three NEA staff mem- 
bers [caricatured on page 12]: Ellsworth Tompkins, 
executive secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; Robert W. Eaves, executive sec- 
retary, Department of Elementary School Principals; 
and Ethel M. Thompson, NEA consultant on ele- 
mentary education, and staff liaison, Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education. 

We found their discussion so pertinent that we de- 
cided to make a part of it the introduction to our 
feature. 


Dr. Thompson—Let me begin by telling you of a 
few principles that I believe are essential for a good 
program of in-service education. First of all, before 
any in-service program is begun, it is essential to find 
out what teachers in a certain system want to learn— 
what areas they are most interested in. The program 
begins with a handicap if a principal or a superintend- 
ent makes decisions based on what he thinks his 
teachers should be interested in. 

I sometimes think our practices are better when we 
are dealing with children than when we are dealing 
with teachers. In working with a youngster, it is quite 
generally accepted that we must start with the young- 
ster where he is and deal with whatever is a problem 
to him. In an in-service education program for teach- 
ers, we must do the same thing—start where they are, 
recognize their problems, and work from there. 

Next, we have to recognize the fact that we all 
must keep on learning. What I learned in college 


is quite inadequate for present-day teaching; much 


has been learned about learning since then. No one 
can keep up if he doesn’t spend some time in study. 
This continuing devotion of time to study is what 
I think in-service education can be, although often 
it isn’t. 

This is the broader concept of in-service educa- 
tion: It is more than a workshop or a seminar; it 
is any opportunity a teacher has for growing while 
he is on the job. 


Dr. Eaves—Another essential of a good in-service 
education is that it be continuous. It can be started 
at any time that the need for it is felt. 

I agree with your basic ideas on the programs, 
Dr. Thompson. Definitely we should start where the 
teacher is, and this means that the principal must be 
aware of the needs of the teachers in his school and 
that he must be tactful enough and skillful enough 
to provide the help they need. A skillful leader of 
an in-service program can get attention focused on the 
problems teachers have in common without having 
any individual teachers feel that they are on the spot 
because they need help. Thus, the leadership of the 
program is crucial. 

I think that in-service programs involve at least two 
types of activity. One type is that which should occur 
when one or more teachers in a school run into a 
specific problem. For instance, let’s say that the read- 
ing program isn’t working too well. In this case, the 
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teachers involved can get together to examine the 
situation, perhaps with the help of the staff of a read- 
ing clinic or a specialist who is brought in. They look 
over the whole reading program; they find out what 
current research says about reading, what leading 
authorities on reading say about developing a reading 
program, and so on. They look at lots of material— 
films, books, research reports—and they seek a solution 
for the current difficulty. 

And, in the process, they are broadening their 
whole horizon. They are learning about the related 
problems to be solved and how to approach these 
problems. And when they have solved their immediate 
difficulty, they look back over what they have done 
and ask themselves, ‘“‘How well did we do? Was our 
approach good? Did we develop good study habits 
while working on this problem?” To me, this ap- 
proach typifies a good in-service education program. 

The second type of activity is not so directly related 
to the teaching problem. This activity includes educa- 
tional travel for the teacher, reading books, and enjoy- 
ing music. Taking a summer job in a new environ- 
ment or in a different field may be the best in-service 
education for a particular teacher. All these activities 
are related to teaching, for teaching is better if there 
is a well-rounded person doing the teaching. In other 
words, the broader the experience of the teacher, the 
more effective his teaching is likely to be. 

Finally, let me say that I object to the kind of 
in-service programs we all hear so much about—pro- 
grams inaugurated by the school administration from 
the top. Such programs often are instituted without 
consideration of what problems the teachers are actu- 
ally facing; the administrators expect everyone to 
join in and get a lot out of the imposed program. 

Can we really expect a teacher to get much from a 
program on, say, audio-visual aids, when he is worried 
about, say, discipline? He justifiably resents having to 
run across the county every other Thursday afternoon 
to take part in a program if it not only has no inter- 
est for him but is also taking time from his real, 
present problems. An effective program bubbles up 
from the teachers themselves; it is not imposed on 
them from above. 


Dr. Tompkins—lI agree with the ideas that both 
of you have presented. Until the administrator secures 
the acceptance of the people who work with him, he 
will have little luck in stimulating a program through 
their co-operation. The principal or supervisor can- 
not do the job unless he is first accepted by his staff, 
and this acceptance takes time. 

I think, too, that there is a difference between the 
in-service education needs of the beginning teacher 
and the needs of the teacher with more experience. 
The beginning teacher can well stand sympathetic 
attention from the principal or the supervisor; but 
the teacher with more experience is in a different 
situation, and must be handled differently. In this 
case, stimulation from the principal or supervisor 
often takes the form of asking “How can our school 
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be a better school?” It involves getting teachers to 
look at the over-all school program and to study the 
short-term goals (for example, next year’s goals) and 
the long-term goals (what the school should be doing 
ten years from now). 

Sometimes we get the idea that in-service education 
is merely a matter of a teacher’s possessing more sub- 
ject knowledge—of going on with a master’s or doc- 
toral program and then coming back to teach. 

I raise serious questions about degree programs as 
a means of making the school better, because an effec- 
tive school does its job through co-operative action. 
It is commendable for teachers to improve themselves 
outside of the school—in other words, by obtaining 
additional degrees—but this is not an automatic com- 
ponent of in-service education. 

Good in-service education involves freeing the 
imagination and creativity of the staff as far as possi- 
ble to obtain a consensus on what should be done in 
the school. This cannot be done quickly or easily, but 
I believe it important for a majority to agree on the 
school’s over-all program. 

Of course, there is room for individual opinion 
and action, but agreement on plans for action is 
needed to improve parts of the school program—for 
example, how to develop a consistent plan for report- 
ing pupil progress to parents. This applies to all the 
teachers in a school. 


Dr. Thompson—I would like to support your 
point, Dr. Tompkins, that true in-service education is 
most productive when it is school oriented. When the 
members of a staff work together on a common prob- 
lem, they grow individually and function more effec- 
tively. 

And, may I bring in another point here? We must 
think about what effect an in-service program has on 
the morale of the whole staff. I agree that a planned 
program, imposed on a staff, might have a bad effect, 
particularly if the program is not administered wisely. 
In other words, sometimes it is not the procedure that 
matters so much as the way it operates, the spirit in 
which it is carried out. 


Dr. Eaves—Yes, and this has much to do with the 
over-all mood of a school. I visit many elementary 
schools, and I know of many in which you can feel 
the enthusiasm of both pupils and teachers as they go 
about their work. Obviously, in such schools there is 
good leadership—there is a climate in which teachers 
feel they want to improve. 


Dr. Tompkins—lIt is difficult for a school to move 
ahead with any program when the principal is the 
last one in the race. Not that he must initiate every 
program, for there are many aspects of leadership; 
oftentimes sharing leadership with others is the best 
kind of leadership. Someone has said, and I like the 
comment, that it is not the number of decisions a 
principal or supervisor makes that is important, but 
the number of actions of others that he approves. 
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Dr. Thompson—Here is an entirely different prob- 
lem I would like to bring up: What can we do about 
the teacher who is content to coast along on his past 
performances, the one who has stopped learning? Let 
us suppose he is a high school teacher who has become 
the head of the English department and he is no 
longer a good teacher. His students are not fired with 
enthusiasm for the subject, the parents are dissatisfied, 
and I suspect the other teachers resent the recognition 
which he continues to receive without giving leader- 
ship. Now, even if the principal or supervisor is aware 
of this situation, what can he do about it? 


Dr. Eaves—Of course, if someone could come up 
with a perfect solution to that problem, he should be- 
come an educational consultant and tell us all what 
to do. One thing we do know—no rapid, direct solu- 
tion is likely to help in this situation. 

Such a teacher can be encouraged to change. How- 
ever, the encouragement often must come through in- 
direct actions, because such a teacher will resist direct 
supervision. You can’t just walk in and tell him he’s 
no good and suggest improvements. But if this teacher 
sees other teachers around him doing things quite 
well and being approved of, he’ll start inquiring into 
what they are doing. This kind of indirect approach 
will frequently bring good results. 


Dr. Tompkins—We’'ve discussed what can be done 
if an individual teacher is doing a poor job and is 
resistant to change; let’s look at what can be done if 
the principal or supervisor isn’t inspiring his staff to 
self-improvement. In such a case, can an individual 
teacher achieve in-service growth? 

I think he can. I have seen teachers working in 
environments where there is litthe encouragement 
from administrators, and they go on trying to improve 
themselves, trying to do the best teaching they can. 
They do so because they are inspired teachers—they 
intend to do the best they can, and they don’t need a 
push from anyone to make them do so. 

Of course, there are situations in which there is 
little the teacher can do in the way of developing his 
own in-service program; the least the teacher can do 
in such a situation is to speak up—to ask for advice 
from the principal or from the supervisor. 


Dr. Eaves—Here is one place where the local edu- 
cation association can help. It can sponsor workshops 
on some school problems—problems such as how to 
provide the best environment for teaching and work- 
ing, how to get the best school buildings, how to 
develop good staff relationships, and so on. 

I think, too, that regional and national professional 
meetings, such as those held by the NEA and its 
departments, can be of great value when the meetings 
bring educators together to hear about and discuss 
good practices, exchange ideas, and tell one another 
about ways problems have been solved. This is a kind 
of in-service growth that is almost fundamental to 
support leadership in the schools. + £ 
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EXPERIENCES 


IN PROFESSIONAL 
ENRICHMENT 


A rich variety of ways exists in which teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and all education specialists can promote 
professional growth. 

Below is a sampling of what can be done, either on 
an individual or a group basis. The examples given 
have been reported by: John P. Causey, assistant di- 
rector, Department of Elementary Education, Board 
of Education, Montgomery County, Maryland; Thel- 
ma Davis, president, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Georgia Education Association, Atlanta; Jean C. 
Ervin, supervisor, Speech and Hearing Department, 


Arlington County, Virginia, public schools; Gordon 
Gardner, director of curriculum, and Leonard Grind- 
staff, assistant superintendent, Riverside County, Cal- 
ifornia, public schools; Beth 8. Hoffman, third grade 
teacher, McKinley School, Alice Mercer, third grade 
teacher, Langston School, Aileen M. Stowe, sixth 
grade teacher, Randolph School, Arlington, Virginia; 
Dean E. Streiff, director, Division of Field Service, 
Colorado Education Association, Denver; and Mar- 
garet Wasson, director of curriculum, Highland Park 
Independent School District, Dallas, Texas. 


Some Things the Individual 
Teacher Can Do 


Mr. A, a biology teacher in a 
suburban high school in a South- 
ern state, was happy with his lot. 
Having reached the maximum sal- 
ary level and regarding himself as 
a well-qualified teacher, he felt no 
need to obtain any further educa- 
tion. He was pleased with every- 
thing just as it was except for one 
thing—the summers were getting 
too hot for him. 

One year he succumbed to the 
suggestion of a wily supervisor that 
he beat the heat by attending a 
summer session at the University 
of Alaska. In the fall, he came back 
a transformed man, and gave this 
report: 

“You know, I discovered that my 
subject content doubles every four 
years. It had been more than eight 
years since I’d brushed up on biol- 
ogy. You can imagine how hard I 
had to work to catch up with all 
the recent advances in my field.” 

Since then Mr. A has devoted 
two more summers to stimulating 
study. His interest in new develop- 
ments and his thirst for knowledge 
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are infectious in his classes. His col- 
leagues respect him more, and sci- 
ence instructors at a nearby uni- 
versity make an effort to place stu- 
dent teachers in his classes. 


On Four Friday afternoons this 
year, Miss B drove from her first- 
grade classroom in the town where 
she teaches to the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education at her state uni- 
versity. She arrived in time for the 
evening session of a work confer- 
ence sponsored by her state educa- 
tion association and the university’s 
college of education. 

Friday night assembly sessions 
presented panel discussions or guest 
speakers on such broad topics as 
art, music, or educational TV. On 
Saturdays, morning and afternoon 
classes and luncheons were devoted 
to such areas as creative teaching, 
science enrichment, guidance and 
counseling, and the academically 
talented. 

In this pleasant and stimulating 
way, under a highly qualified fac- 
ulty, and at modest expense, Miss 
B not only improved herself but 
earned five quarter-hours of gradu- 
ate credit. 


. «+ That One School Can Do 

IN SCHOOL P, in-service programs 
are frequently dreamed up in the 
faculty room, given substance at 
faculty meetings, developed in com- 
mittees, and put into action 
through teacher follow-up. 

Two current programs involve 
the understanding of individual- 
ized reading techniques and their 
application in the classroom, and 
the exploration and use of individ- 
ualized spelling tools and meth- 
ods. Both programs mesh research 
with action by reviewing profes- 
sional literature and then incorpo- 
rating into the school program ac- 
tivities suggested in the literature. 

Proposed topics for future study 
groups include utilize 
standardized tests, to develop peri- 
odic check systems for individual 
students, and to design class records 
suited to individualized programs. 


ways to 


A FATHER, impressed with the 
progress of 


his first-grade son, 
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sought out his teacher at the next 


PTA meeting. “Where did you 
learn to teach, Miss C?” 

“Here at Q Elementary School,” 
Miss C told him. 

She went on to explain that, of 
course, she was a properly quali- 
fied college graduate, but that a 
valuable part of her training was 
due to the modified intern pro- 
gram prevailing at the elementary 
school where she had taught for 
three years. 

“Here at Q,” said Miss C, “our 
principal and the more experienced 
teachers take new teachers under 
their wings and demonstrate such 
things as the techniques of individ- 
ualized reading programs, team 
teaching, and group planning. 

“If we had a coat of arms, em- 
blazoned on it would be_ these 
words: investigation and _ experi- 
mentation.” 

This struck the first skeptical 
note in the father. “Do the kids 
learn if you change things so 
much?” 

“Indeed they do. Why, our pu- 
pils place well over the norms on 
standard achievement tests!” 


. . « That One School System 
Can Do 


THE TEACHERS in System R have 
found that their Curriculum Coun- 
cil can be a big help in keeping 
them on their professional toes. 

For example, during the period 
when somebody at almost every 
kaffee klatch was pretty sure to hold 
up a magazine article and demand, 
“Well, what are we doing for the 
gifted child?” the Curriculum 
Council dug up some answers. 
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The council spent a year consid- 
ering ways the gifted were being 
taught in other schools and in 
evaluating R’s own program for 
the gifted. Current periodicals and 
books were carefully studied, and 
each of the council’s subgroups 
(first grade, secondary language 
arts, music, and the like) held one 
or more meetings. 

Then each council member col- 
lected from the teachers in his field 
as many firsthand accounts as pos- 
sible, each describing briefly one 
teacher’s successful work with one 
able learner. More than half the 
teachers in the school system sub- 
mitted accounts which were then 
studied, tabulated, and published 
as Ways of Working with Able 
Learners. 

This co-operatively produced, 
mimeographed booklet presented 
one “success” story for each grade 
level and each department, fol- 
lowed by a listing of other tech- 
niques reported, and a short list of 
new publications. 

In the three years since its pub- 
lication, the booklet has been use- 
ful in helping teachers realize that 
they are enriching the work of the 
able learners, and in_ providing 
ideas for further enrichment. 


A COMMITTEE of administrators 
and supervisors in System S helped 
all their elementary teachers to 
help each other by arranging for 
them to visit each other’s classes. 

They organized a two-day go- 
and-see project involving every ele- 
mentary school and every grade 
level. Half the teachers participat- 
ed the first day, the others, on the 


second. Each grade in a building 
was visited, and then one teacher, 
selected by a supervisor from a 
group of volunteers, taught a dem- 
onstration lesson. After lunch, the 
observed teacher was freed of teach- 
ing responsibilities and joined the 
observers for discussion. 

Evaluating the results, a super- 
visor said: ‘“The observation met a 
need which is felt by nearly all 
teachers—a chance to see other 
teachers at work.” 

A principal said: “We should re- 
peat the program next year and ex- 
tend it to junior and senior high 
schools.” 

And the teachers? Unanimously 
enthusiastic. 


AT THE suggestion of their super- 
visor, seven teachers in four second- 
ary schools in System T read the 
same book on effective teaching, 
tried its recommendations, and kept 
notes on the results. 

On Professional Growth Day, 
they gave a three-pronged report: 
These Ideas I Discovered Through 
Reading; This I Did; This Is What 
Happened. 

Conclusion: a teacher can im- 
prove his teaching by conscien- 
tiously testing ideas presented in a 
good professional book. 


INSTRUCTIONAL materials centers, 
spotted strategically throughout 
the 7000 square miles of System U, 
enrich teaching and teachers at the 
same time. In addition to the usual 
aids for grades and sustenance for 
special subjects, the centers are 
storehouses for all sorts of profes- 
sional books and _ periodicals; bul- 
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letins and reports from government 
sources; and resource units from 
school systems. 


SysTEM V used some foundation 
funds to send three teams of five 
carefully selected teachers to spend 
one week visiting three outstanding 
systems in the state. 

The teams came home with 
enough fresh ideas and materials 
to make possible greatly accelerat- 
ed programs in guidance and coun- 
seling to expand their testing pro- 
grams, and to generally enrich the 
curriculum. 


..- That One State Can Do 


In A Western state, professional 
growth is promoted by Helpmo- 
biles originated by the state’s De- 
partment of Classroom ‘Teachers 
and financed by the state education 
association. 

Helpmobiles bring outstanding 
educational leaders into a commu- 
nity for a full day’s teaching demon- 
stration for school faculties in the 
surrounding area. 

Helpmobile expeditions are 
planned by a committee of repre- 
sentatives from colleges and uni- 
versities and the state department 
of education, appointed by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
The committee’s first job is to sur- 
vey the areas where Helpmobile 
visits are scheduled in order to find 
out how best to serve the interests 
of teachers there. Then the com- 
mittee selects the Helpmobile staff 
from a list of capable teachers rec- 
ommended by superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors from 
the state’s sixty-three counties. 

Teaching demonstrations cover 
all grades, kindergarten through 
twelfth, and a wide variety of sub- 
ject matter. 

Helpmobile faculty teams con- 
tribute from four to six days of 
professional and personal time, re- 
ceiving reimbursement only for 
meals and lodging while away from 
home. Local school districts, how- 
ever, co-operate by releasing them 
from regular duties without loss 
of pay. 

When the first Helpmobile vis- 
ited a small, remote town, over half 
the teachers in the area attended 
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despite icy roads and blizzard con- 
ditions. For the same meeting, one 
demonstration teacher drove 5386 
miles, burned out an engine on the 
way, obtained another car, and ar- 
rived in time to prepare three sci- 
ence demonstrations. 


. . « That Can Be Done in 
One Subject Field 


ScIENCE. The science committee 
in Elementary School X, faced with 
the problem of helping teachers 
upgrade their science knowledge, 
held one workshop on electricity 
and magnetism and another on 
wheels, levers, ramps, and screws. 

In each workshop, teachers with 
background competency conducted 
classes just as any good elementary 
teacher would teach her children. 
Workshops ran from 2 to 5 PM. 
Following each teaching demon- 
stration, the thirty-three teachers 
participating divided into groups of 
three to solve through experimenta- 
tion the problems presented in the 
“lesson.” Evaluation periods fur- 
ther explored the implications of 
workshop experiences for classroom 
practice from kindergarten through 
grade six. 


SPEFCH AND DRAMA. Secondary 
speech teachers and hearing con- 
servation specialists in System Y dis- 
covered quite by happenstance how 
a resource person outside the teach- 
ing profession—and even outside 
their own city limits—could help 
them increase their skills in crea- 
tive dramatics. 

A few days before a carefully 
planned workshop was to begin, 
the scheduled speech consultant be- 
came seriously ill. What to do? 
Someone suggested appealing to 
the director of a children’s theater 
in a nearby big city. The director 
came and for three days dynam- 
ically demonstrated creative dra- 
matics. 

Long-range result: Next year the 
director was employed by a neigh- 
boring university to teach an exten- 
sion course in creative dramatics, 
which now benefits many area 
schools and their teachers. 


Art. Role-playing by Miss D 
helped her colleagues attending a 
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system-wide in-service institute take 
a good-humored but searching look 
at their teaching practices. 

Introduced as Miss Ima Crab- 
apple, Miss D soon revealed herself 
as guilty of extremely autocratic 
and stereotyped teaching — tech- 
niques as she carried out a twenty- 
minute demonstration on “How 
To Stifle Creativity.” 

“Children,” she began, “I have 
given each of you a dittoed Hallow- 
een picture. Please color in the 
outlines exactly as I tell you to.” 


LANGUAGE ARTS. Mr. G thought 
he had some pretty clear ideas 
about teaching language arts until 
he volunteered to help draw up a 
language arts guide for elementary 
teachers. This experience showed 
him that many of his ideas had 
been confused. The free discussion 
and interaction of ideas among 
committee members also gave him 
immediate help in his teaching. 
When the guide is evaluated after 
the first year’s use, Mr. G expects 
even more help by learning what 
parts of the program proposed in 
the guide worked out best. 


ARITHMETIC, What happens when 
a little girl who has always dread- 
ed arithmetic grows up and has to 
teach it herself? She may get by 
quite adequately by teaching from 
the text, but she isn’t likely to 
find out that arithmetic can _ be 
fun until she enrolls in a summer 
workshop on arithmetic. At least 
that has been the experience of 
Mrs. F: 

“From the first day in the course, 
a new world opened up for me. 
Arithmetic was no more than logi- 
cal reasoning. Why hadn’t some- 
body told me this before? Now I 
actually enjoy arithmetic. Better 
still, the workshop taught me many 
ways to enrich my teaching. Upon 
returning to school last fall, I 
found, as always, five or six bright 
pupils who finished their work well 
ahead of the others and were ready 
for something else. This time I 
was truly ready for them!” + + 
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The Story of 





A good sixth grade teacher wanted to be an even 
better teacher. She knew she especially needed to im) she 
prove her social studies teaching. So she turned for ade 
help to her supervisor, her principal, and the veteray rot 
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ROUTE ONE =, , 
University Work 


1. Her colleagues recommended the Tuesday eve- 


ning course at the university on teaching social ROUTE TWO 
studies. From the course, she got some of the back- Workshops 


ground and methods help she needed. 
1. Her colleagues suggested she make the most of 


the upcoming school-district and professional-as- 
sociation workshops. In small workshop groups, 


A } she actually worked on her social studies lesson 


| N49 plans with the help of expert consultants. 
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2. Pleased with help she received from the course, 2. One result of the workshops was the setting| 
she decided to take further ‘university courses, of continuing study committees in those area 
which might eventually lead to a master’s degree. greatest concern. Our teacher is working on 


experimenting with the social studies techni 
and materials committee. | 





Illustrations by Maxine Boggan Holcombe, art 
director, Greenville, Mississippi, Public Schools 














teacher next door. From each of these three colleagues 
»im| she got concrete suggestions and practical ideas. In 
| fo} addition, they helped her map out the following 
eran| routes to better teaching: 


: ~ ROUTE THREE 
Individual Study 


1. Her colleagues mentioned certain articles and 
books that would improve her teaching. The read- 
ing not only helped her directly but indicated 
other ways to promote her in-service growth. 
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3. As a result of these and other excursions 


into in-service education, she is continu- 
——> ing to increase her teaching power. She ————> 
gets more satisfaction from her job, and 


her pupils say, “We really learn things in 
her class!” 







TEw knowledge, far-reaching 
N changes in content material, 
ki the electrifying emphasis on 
brain power in a cold war, and the 
vigorous debate on educational 
issues give new stimulus and new 
dimensions to the task of accelerat- 
ing educational inventions and 
improvement. 

The teacher nowadays who does 
not run to keep in step with educa- 
tional developments soon finds 
himself without even a common 
vocabulary for professional discus- 
sion. Moreover, the new terminol- 
ogy is not simply a matter of new 
words for old practices; these new 
terms reflect significant modifica- 
tions in both content and method. 

Here are some elements or con- 
ditions that I have observed to be 
characteristic in varying degrees 
of successful ventures in teacher 
growth: 


Those who work together ought 
to know each other. Teachers are 
interesting people of many talents. 
But I have frequently been quite 
astonished to find how few are the 
teachers who know more than a 
small number of other teachers 
outside of their own buildings. 
And I have been more than 
touched by expressions of those 
who have discovered each other in 
widening circles of association. Said 
one of such an experience—and 
the sentiment is typical: “This has 
given me a new respect for my 
profession.” 

An in-service enterprise that cuts 
across school lines or one that is 
cast at regional, state, or national 
levels affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enlarge one’s circle of 
personal friendships with many 
members of his own _ profession. 
While this has its own heartening 
reward, my plea here is based on 
the fact that when people who are 
related by professional ties also 
Dr. Derthick, NEA’s assistant execu- 
tive secretary for educational services, 
was U.S. Commissioner of Education 
until January 20. A former teacher- 


principal and superintendent, he is a 
past president of the American As- 





sociation of School Administrators. 
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Good Growing Conditions 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


have many other bonds, there is 
much more likelihood that the 
group will catch fire with conta- 
gious enthusiasm and operate on a 
much higher level of creativity. 

The best planning takes the hu- 
man factor into account and does 
not overlook this vital element in 
teacher growth. 


ym in-service enterprise should 
be rooted in the needs and con- 
cerns of the participants. Obvious- 
ly this statement requires no persua- 
sion to win acceptance. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this condition does 
not always exist. We who teach 
should be the first to recognize 
that “things” simply do not “take” 
unless there is genuine receptivity, 
and receptivity is certainly en- 
hanced when the people engaged 
feel they are working on problems 
that are of deep concern for them. 

When possible and feasible, I 
like to see in-service education pro- 
grams organized on the basis of 
voluntary participation. This is an 
excellent test of practicality and 
usefulness. My own most valuable 
in-service experiences have  oc- 
curred when it was agreed that no 
teacher would be admitted unless 
by his own request and strictly on 
a voluntary basis. 


The program should be de- 
signed and executed in such a way 
that the results can be applied and 
used by the participants so that 
they recognize self-improvement. 
This is the real payoff for any effort 
to become better teachers. 

I once observed an instance in 
which teachers, having completed 
an in-service training project, a- 
greed that each would select at least 
one technique proposed in the proj- 
ect for classroom tryout and evalua- 
tion. In this effort they helped each 
other with an interchange of visits 
at times when they could see the 
new work come alive. 

Their endeavors attracted rather 
widespread attention outside of 
teacher and pupil ranks so that 
the community came to know that 
something very vital was under 





way. This, of course, added greatly 
to the reward. 


Leadership should identify the 
best existing practices, recognize 
the teachers responsible, and make 
special provisions for spreading the 
good work. Included among schools 
I have known are many which op- 
erated in occupied Germany after 
World War II. By the German 
philosophy and_ standards, these 
were good schools, but from our 
point of view, we found much to 
criticize. This is natural with edu- 
cators of different countries with 
different goals. 

However, when those of us work- 
ing in the education branch of mil- 
itary government undertook on one 
occasion to collect what we thought 
were the very best practices in 
four German school systems, we 
were astonished at the number 
of good practices that we identi- 
fied. 

To me this was an impressive 
example of the merit of looking 
for the best. In our own country, 
I have never visited a school system, 
however restricted it might be in 
terms of material resources, in 
which one could not find some- 
thing good to recognize. 

Tec hniques for identifying good 
practices, wherever they are, should 
be extended. We should recognize 
and reward the teachers who have 
helped develop them by seeing that 
their use is broadened. 

We have allowed too many fine 
contributions by teachers to go un- 
noticed. In the most unlikely places 
I have discovered good work be- 
ing done by a modest but talented 
teacher, often little realizing his 
own excellence. Leadership can 
have no more satisfying experience 
than to make these discoveries, give 
recognition to them, and help to 
spread good patterns of instruction. 


No one way is best; teachers 
should be free to adapt ideas and 
methods in their own way. Every- 
one has his own way of doing 
things, and as long as he gets 
results, a teacher should have the 
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privilege of working in a climate 
of freedom. 

Each teacher should make his 
own decisions about applying new 
ideas and methods, with the assur- 
ance that good teachers get results 
with different kinds of instructional 
patterns and that much of the old 
is as good as the best of the new. 

Years ago I observed two schools 
in adjoining systems which held 
widely differing philosophies of ed- 
ucation. Each one frowned severely 
on the ways of the other. But each 
was a good school. How vividly this 
experience impressed me that no 
one way is best. 

I was particularly struck by the 
sharp realization that the very same 
characteristics of excellent instruc- 
tion were abundantly in evidence 
in the work of the best teachers in 
each school, And those good teach- 
ers in each school were becoming 
better through their energetic ef- 
forts at self-improvement. 


Adequate provision should be 
made for the study of available 
and pertinent research findings 
and for understanding and utiliz- 
ing this research. Heretofore, funds 
for educational research have been 
sadly limited. Compared with the 
ten to fifteen per cent of operating 
budgets which industry invests, 
education has been restricted to 
an investment of considerably less 
than one per cent. 

Though still sorely inadequate, 
with increasing educational budg- 
ets (aided in part by federal funds 
and additional research personnel), 
educational research is beginning 
to open up new vistas of great 
potential. 

Dissemination of the fruits of 
this research is exceedingly im- 
portant, but this cannot all come 
from the top down. There is no 
better way of implementing re- 
search than to give in-service pro- 
grams at every level opportunities 
for identifying, interpreting, and 
applying the fruits of research in 
every area possible. 

_ And when teachers participate 
in action research, including test- 
ing tentative findings with their 
own pupils, this surely is one of 
the highest levels for growth. 

Consider, for example, the possi- 
bilities and the stimulation inher- 
ent in a study of that research 
which indicates we may be losing 
as Many as seventy per cent of our 
most creatively gifted due to an 
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overemphasis on the use of intelli- 
gence tests. 

Another study that especially in- 
trigued me has to do with seeking 
causes of the so-called fourth grade 
slump—a time when youngsters 
seem to be looking for approval 
and recognition to their peers in- 
stead of to the teachers or their 
elders, and when—afraid that they 
may look like “odd_balls’—they 
lose some of their spontaneity and 
creativity. 

Whether for beginning or experi- 
enced teachers, there is great chal- 
lenge in examining such studies 
and in taking stock of the implica- 
tions and the possibilities for ap- 
plications in one’s own work. 


On occasions, as appropriate, 
provision should be made to as- 
sociate teachers at all levels in 
a study of common problems. Nat- 
urally, teachers bearing common 
responsibilities or teaching the 
same subjects or grades will be 
closely associated in the betterment 
enterprise. But there are also times 
when teachers working at different 
levels and in various fields can be 
associated most profitably. 

Frequently, this can be accom- 
plished through periodic general 
sessions in connection with sepa- 
rate sessions for specialized groups. 
Often, it is a revelation to first 
grade teachers and twelfth grade 
teachers and those at other levels 
when they find they have common 
problems. They find, as they make 
adaptations of guiding principles, 
that they can share in planning 
instruction to give continuity, and 
can gain a better understanding 
of the problems confronting each 
grade level. 

Provision for this kind of com- 
mon meeting ground improves ar- 
ticulation between teaching levels 
and increases sympathy and under- 
standing. Many teachers have had 
the privilege of finding out how 
much they have to give and take 
from each other, regardless of their 
teaching level or subject. More 
teachers should have this oppor- 
tunity. 


I n-service programs should uti- 
lize a broad range of leadership 
and provide also for the in-service 
growth of leadership. Leadership 
can and should be drawn from the 
ranks of classroom teachers and 
lay citizens as well as from the 
customary sources. 





BECOMING A BETTER TEACHEI! 





Resourcefulness in organization 
and planning will often identify 
people who have unusual qualifi- 
cations to bring stimulation and 
guidance and inspiration, even in 
the smallest system. There is a 
growing tendency for several sys- 
tems to join together to provide 
richer resources, and there is an 
encouraging trend for state educa- 
tion associations to promote in- 
structional conferences. 

With accelerating programs to 
help teachers become better, lead- 
ership is under heavy pressure to 
keep ahead. Here again it is mutu- 
ally beneficial for several systems 
or regional or state groups to pool 
their resources in order to provide 
outstanding authorities who can lift 
the sights of the leadership upon 
which teachers primarily depend. 

Given good leadership and stimu- 
lating programs, the great majority 
of teachers are eager to improve 
themselves. 

A new force is developing to 
take care of the occasional slacker 
—the quality of education is ad- 
vancing so substantially that any 
teacher falling behind will be 
under increasing pressure from 
students and patrons. 

This kind of pressure will be 
irresistible. One will either wake 
up or work out. The disapproval 
of students and patrons and other 
teachers will be too severe to with- 
stand. The time is rapidly coming 
when public opinion will not per- 
mit the ineffective teacher to hide 
behind tenure laws which were 
never designed to protect him in 
the first place. 


Terr was never a greater time 
than now to be in the teaching 
profession. The challenge is terrific 
and the opportunities are in- 
spiring. We are rapidly building a 
great profession and one that re- 
quires the best. 

Teaching today is a highly de- 
veloped science, and new knowl- 
edge about it is coming thick and 
fast. The day has long since passed 
when the informed citizen thinks 
that just any one can teach school. 
He has a new image of the teacher, 
and anyone who wishes to walk 
in this image must surely keep in 
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who can hear him warning, “You will soon be 
a has-been.” I catch myself reveling in memories. 
Most of them are comfortably reassuring. However, 
sandwiched betwixt and between, | find one memory 
which has haunted me for years. With the hope of sav- 
ing someone similar regrets, I pass on my story of Min- 
nie. 

Minnie was the most unpleasing, unpresentable, 
and unpredictable of all little girls. Her home life 
revolved upon the axis of migratory farming existence. 
She was an only child. In our little country domain 
she was an outsider. She laid claim to not one endear- 
ing qualification. Her nose ran, her dirty clothes 
sagged, her exaggerated stories of past experiences had 
worn so thin that the other children openly scoffed 
at anything she told. If anyone had a new baby sister 
or brother, she always said that she had one too “but 
it cued.” 

Even the story of her cat Mittens was discounted 
by the other pupils. In spite of this, however, each 
day brought its new tale of Mittens, of what he did 
and how smart he was. I listened but wondered if 
there actually were a Mittens. I tried to foster a better 
attitude towards Minnie, but without any real en- 
thusiasm. 

Then the day dawned! Perhaps I had not slept well, 
or perhaps personal problems had caused an out-of- 
focus perspective. The school atmosphere before the 
bell rang was ominously emotional. There had been 
fist fights on the playground and tears. As I rang the 
bell, I noted, “No Minnie.” One of the children 
explained, ‘““We saw her coming over the hill and she 
has a cat!” 

From the window I watched Minnie. Indeed, she 
had a cat! It must be Mittens. I thought to myself, 
“If she thinks we are going to add that to our state of 
havoc this morning, she is mistaken! As if it isn’t 
enough to keep things running smoothly without a 
menagerie!” 

Minnie was ten minutes late. I wish I could say that 
I met her with “We've missed you, Minnie. And here 
is your Mittens. Now you can show him to us.’ But, 
I did not. 

As I met her, she looked up furtively, but hopefully, 
saying, “I brought my Mittens.” 

Mittens was unhappy and scared and I said, “Oh, 
Minnie, you have made yourself late. You know we 
cannot have him around here!’ Minnie’s arms sank. 
Mittens made use of the opportunity. With one jump 
he was gone. 

Almost simultaneously, I saw the enormity of my of- 
fense. Unbelonging, unfitted, unloved—that was Min- 
nie. I had let Mittens, the magic key to unlock a lone- 
ly little girl’s heart, slip away. 

Minnie, according to the here-today-gone-tomorrow 
fashion of migratory workers, soon moved. But she 
left behind the look she gave me when I failed her. 
That she branded on my heart. 

—MYRTLE A. SMITH, remedial reading teacher, Gran- 
ite Falls, Minnesota. 


R= now Time finds me in the category of one 
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The Culturally Deprived 


Child in Sch 


N large metropolitan areas, par- 
ticularly those with mobile 
populations living in substand- 

ard sections of the city, many chil- 
dren enter school seriously handi- 
capped educationally. 

An educational program de- 
signed for children from middle 
class socioeconomic homes does 
not yield satisfactory results with 
deprived children. Not only do 
such children enter school with 
handicaps, but these handicaps are 
increased with time, and the edu- 
cational gap between them and 
other children is constantly wid- 
ened. 

For example, in city-wide group 
testing in New York City schools, 
the third graders in a large, low 
socioeconomic district had a me- 
dian IQ ten points lower than that 
of all third graders throughout 
the city. The median IQ of sixth 
graders from the same area was 
seventeen points lower and _ that 
of eighth graders, twenty points 
lower than the median IQ for the 
entire city. 

City-wide reading tests showed 
similar results. The low socioeco- 
nomic children were retarded one 
year in reading in the third grade, 
almost two years in the sixth 
grade, and more than two and a 
half years in the eighth grade. 

Lowered group intelligence test 
results and retardation in reading 
do not tell the entire story for 
these children. They present more 
problems in behavior than do 
other children; many more of 
them find their way into the chil- 





Dr. Krugman is associate superintend- 
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dren’s courts; they leave school at 
an earlier age and in greater num- 
bers; fewer of them complete high 
school; and very few of them enter 
college. 

When they leave school, more of 
them enter unskilled occupations; 
their incomes, when these young 
people are employed, are lower; 
they are unemployed much longer 
than others; their job dissatisfac- 


tions are greater. Their self-con- 
cepts and their aspirations are 
lower. 


Aurnovcn all community agen- 
cies have responsibility for im- 
proving this situation, the schools 
feel a special urgency. What then 
can they do? A New York City 
experiment, begun in 1956 and 
known originally as the Demon- 
stration Guidance Project, seems 
to throw light on this question. 

Originally involving one junior 
high school and one senior high 
school, the project was “designed 
to identify and stimulate able 
students from a_ culturally de- 
prived area, and from generally 
low income families without an 
educational tradition, to reach 
higher educational and vocational 
goals.” 

After four years, the results are 
most heartening. Achievement im- 
proved, behavior improved, self- 
concepts changed for the better, 
many more students were gradu- 
ated from high school, and many 
more entered college than before. 


ool 


Because of this success, the New 
York City school system extended 
the program—in a less intensive 
form—to sixty-five schools and 
named it the Higher Horizons 
Program. 

These programs and their meth- 
ods cannot be discussed thoroughly 
here, but experiences in six areas 
seem particularly pertinent to the 


education of children from low 
socioeconomic homes. 
1. Appraisal of ability and 


teacher outlook. We began by 
heeding the long-standing warning 
by psychologists that group intel- 
ligence tests are inadequate for 
measuring the educational poten- 
tial of children who are culturally, 
socially, and economically  de- 
prived. Instead we relied on indi- 
vidual psychological examinations, 
nonverbal intelligence tests, and 
simple subjective rating proce- 
dures. 

Teachers, constantly reminded 
that group intelligence tests could 
not be taken at face value with 
these children, began to search 
for clues of ability and to lose their 
morbid outlooks about the chil- 
dren, who, in turn, tended to live 
up to the higher expectations. 


2. Early identification. Realiz- 
ing that junior high school is a 
crucial point in the education of 
deprived children and hoping to 
find out whether, at this age, edu- 
cational goals could be raised to 
include high school and college, 
our original experiment began 
with a junior high school. 

In spite of considerable success, 
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the following factors led us to start 
succeeding programs in the early 
elementary school years: Elemen- 
tary group intelligence tests con- 
tain less verbal material and so 
provide better estimates of ability; 
negative attitudes toward education 
have not yet been set; education 
efforts are less costly and more pro- 
ductive with younger children 
than with older. 

In short, we are convinced that 
identification of talent and efforts 
at overcoming cultural handicaps 
must begin early. 


3. Self-concepts, aspiration lev- 
els, and educational sights. From 
the first, we realized that the chil- 
dren we were trying to help have 
characteristically low self-concepts 
which in turn adversely influence 
school achievement and the level 
of school reached. We set out, 
therefore, to use educational and 
guidance approaches that would 
raise their opinions of themselves 
and their levels of aspiration. Ap- 
preciable changes resulted. As stu- 
dents succeeded where they had 
formerly failed and as they sensed 
greater acceptance by the school 
personnel, they displayed greater 
pride in themselves and improved 
their behavior markedly. 

A frequent explanation given 
by the students for their change 
for the better was “Nobody cared 
before.” They were motivated to 
better achievement and _ adjust- 
ment, not by direct motivation 
techniques, but by the feeling and 
the proof that the school cared 
about them and provided an edu- 
cational atmosphere and program 
that made it possible for them to 
succeed. 


4. Raising educational achieve- 
ment. Motivation alone, we dis- 
covered, did not raise educational 
achievement among the pupils 
with whom we were dealing. 
Neither did normal teaching ap- 
proaches in classes of usual size— 
particularly at the high school 
level. 

In our original project, remedial 
services, both individual and in 
small groups, were provided when- 
ever necessary. In the senior high 
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school, the youngsters were taught 
in small instructional groups—not 
more than fifteen in a class. 

They had two English classes 
each day because their greatest 
difficulty was in written and spoken 
English. Part of one of these peri- 
ods was combined with group 
guidance. Expense was not spared, 
since it was necessary to learn 
which techniques would work with 
these groups. In the second experi- 
ment, it has been possible’ to re- 
duce expenses materially because 
of what we had learned. 


5. Adequate guidance. The orig- 
inal counseling program was built 
on the recognition that children 
from low socioeconomic _ levels 
need sympathetic persons to whom 
they can easily relate and who will 
help them overcome obstacles and 
correct antisocial, self-harming be- 
havior. Not more than 250  stu- 
dents were assigned to a full-time 
counselor in the junior high school 
and 150 in the senior high school. 
When problems became acute, so- 
cial, psychological, and psychiatric 
services were available. 

For youngsters such as these, 
intensive guidance service is es- 
sential, but it can never function 
effectively without intensive in- 
struction. The students were 
brought to recognize the need for 
exerting sufficient effort to succeed, 
and the standards of academic 
achievement were never lowered. 
What is most heartening is that so 
many of the formerly failing stu- 
dents accepted this challenge and 
later expressed gratitude for the 
opportunity. 


6. Raising the cultural level. 
Culturally deprived children are 
frequently wise in the ways of the 
slum street but have little aware- 
ness of the world beyond their im- 
mediate neighborhood. Their ex- 
periences are limited. Their hori- 
zons are circumscribed. Their tastes 
and appreciations leave much to 
be desired. Their contacts with 
books, music, art, people, and 
places are extremely limited. It 
became clear early in our project 
that this was due, not to low 
tastes, but to lack of opportunity. 








When private funds made possible 
a variety of cultural activities, the 
youngsters (and their parents) at 
first demurred, but when they be- 
gan to partake of them, their hori- 
zons expanded immeasurably. 

After a slow start, trips to mu- 
seums, Broadway theaters, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Carnegie Hall, 
scientific laboratories, libraries, col- 
lege campuses were enthusiastically 
participated in and enjoyed. 

Classroom work was correlated 
with these activities. It was no 
longer “square” or “‘sissy” to attend 
a symphony concert. Boys were not 
“queer” if they carried paperbacks, 
which they bought at nominal fees 
and retained as their own. 

In the senior high school, the 
pressure of serious school work was 
accepted for the regular school day 
and for preparation after school; 
trips and other cultural activities 
were engaged in on week ends and 
holidays. Giving up their free time 
became a gauge of their interest 
in and enthusiasm for the cultural 
activities. Their own cultural back- 
grounds were carefully woven into 
these activities, so that their pride 
in themselves and in their groups 
grew at the same time that appre- 
ciation of other cultures devel- 
oped. 


Can schools compensate for the 
meager backgrounds that children 
from deprived social and economic 
homes bring into the classroom? 
The answer must be a clear “‘yes,” 
but this compensation is costly 
when compared with the average 
educational program. It is not as 
costly, however, as failure, loss of 
educated man power, delinquency 
and crime, maladjustment, and 
mental illness. 

It is probable that such projects 
as ours in New York City would 
not be necessary if our education 
programs were not leveled chiefly 
at the large middle-class commu- 
nity and if education took seriously 
into account the assets as well as 
the liabilities which each child 
brings to school. However, until 
practice catches up with already 
known theory, special programs 
for deprived children will be re- 
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A Positive 


Approach to 


Elementary 


School 


Discipline 


FRANCES HOLLIDAY 


often one of the most baffling 

problems parents and _ teach- 
ers have to face is that of channel- 
ing the ceaseless activities of chil- 
dren into an organized pattern of 
self-controlled behavior. 

When is discipline good? Is it 
a question of domination by a 
teacher, of obedience to orders, of 
complete self-direction? All of these 
philosophies have been followed, 
but is any one of them enough to 
accomplish our purpose? How do 
we know when we have attained 
the ultimate in behavior? 

Domination probably plays a 
part in growth: If self-control 
breaks down, the responsible adult 
must be ready to control the situa- 
tion. Certainly, obedience is a part: 
A child who cannot obey cannot 
learn to control himself. Also self- 
(direction, with the aid of expert 
guidance is essential to growth. 

No one approach can stand 


( \: of the most challenging and 





Dr. Holliday, a former elementary 
school principal, is professor of educa- 


tion, American University, Washington, 
DC. 
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Performing mutually agreed upon classroom tasks helps the 


child build a 


alone, however, for as we analyze 
the goal toward which we are 
striving, we are convinced that the 
only good discipline is that which 
is evidenced by a growing self- 
control. Good teaching, well 
planned by the teacher and lead- 
ing to co-operative teacher-pupil 
planning, is essential. 

No “class” in self-control can 
accomplish the task. On the other 
hand, when children live together 
and take part in carefully chosen 
experiences in which they have a 
voice, they may be on the way to 
standards of behavior which are 
acceptable in a democratic society. 

But a philosophy alone is not 
enough. Teachers need to incorpo- 
rate this philosophy into the lives 
of children. Many opportunities 
for doing this arise in the normal 
activities of the classroom. Here 
are a few concepts and suggestions 
which may be helpful in making 
good use of these opportunities. 


e Co-operative making of rules 
as the need arises may gain the 
interest of children while teacher- 
imposed rules may create resistance. 

e Discussion of behavior prob- 
lems as they appear will probably 


sense of 


responsibility and _ self-discipline. 


develop attitudes and a social con- 
sciousness that may guide the chil- 
dren in future decisions. 

e A day filled with stimulating 
activities will allow little oppor- 
tunity for idleness and mischief. 

e Helping each child both to 
lead and to follow a leader may 
help him attain higher standards 
of group behavior. 

e Having a clear understanding 
of the acceptable limits of be- 
havior can give children a feeling of 
security and hence lead to better 
behavior. 

e “Please do this” tends to foster 
co-operation. Always make a _ posi- 
tive approach. 

e Well-established routine mini- 
mizes behavior problems. 

e Creative participation in class- 
room activities strengthens a feel- 
ing of worth and reflects itself in 
self-control. 

e Group and _ individual tasks 
that give the child added responsi- 
bility for his own actions aid in 
development of independence in 
attaining good behavior. 

e Varying activities will give a 
wholesome change of pace. Inter- 
est is sustained when we alternate 
tasks that require high concentra- 
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tion with those that permit greater 
freedom of movement. 

e Every child needs a feeling of 
success in some activity. 

e Expecting one type of behavior 
today and another tomorrow leads 
only to confusion and discourage- 
ment. Be consistent. 

e Health and comfort should be 
furthered in the physical aspects 
of the environment. When a child 
is comfortable, it is easier for him 
to be well-behaved. 

e Plan for a quieting five min- 
utes at the start of the day, after 
recess, and after lunch periods. 

e Work at being the kind of 
teacher that children like and 
trust. Strive for firmness with fair- 
ness, sincerity with tact, sympathy 
without sentimentality, humor 
without sarcasm. Remember the 
importance of a pleasant voice and 
good enunication. 

e Keep in mind that misbe- 
havior is valuable energy directed 
into the wrong channels. The rem- 
edy for misbehavior lies in redirec- 
tion rather than in suppression. 

e Separate children who seem to 
have a bad effect on each other. 

e Do not humiliate a child or 
make him the center of attention 
by public reprimand. A private 
conference is more effective and al- 
lows the child to save face. 

e When a child’s misbehavior 
disrupts the group, isolate him by 
having him sit apart from his 
classmates until he has a chance to 
cool off. 

e Handle the normal range of 
misbehavior yourself, but don’t 
hesitate to seek help for occasional 
problems that call for the skill of 
a psychologist or other specialist. 

These are only a few of the mani- 
fold opportunities that present 
themselves to the alert teacher. 


As we analyze desirable behavior 
in a democratic society, we realize 
that the essential ingredient is 
consideration of the rights and 
feelings of others. Evaluation of 
growth day after day and taking a 
step at a time in the difficult task 
of attaining self-control should 
help children to attain that final 
goal—living harmoniously and pur- 
posefully together. 
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We Hold These Truths .. . 


Ta task of the American teach- 
er is much more difficult than that 
of the teacher in Russia. 

This simple truth struck me 
with renewed force a year ago last 
October when my guide through 
a Russian school attempted to 
show me that American teachers 
distort the facts they place before 
children: “You teach that you 
were always fair with the Ameri- 
can Indians—that you paid them 
for their land. We teach our chil- 
dren the truth—that you were 
brutal and unfair.” 

“You’re only partly right,” I 
countered. “You see, we have no 
supreme power that decides what 
is the truth. Thousands of books 
have been written that comment 
on our treatment of the Indians. 
Some say we were fair; some say 
we were brutal. Our children are 
free to read any of these books.” 

This conversation indicates a 
difference between Soviet 
and American education. The 
Soviet citizen is very sure about 
what he believes, but the American 
has no party line to follow. Truth 
is an elusive thing when it is not 
a government monopoly. 

Nevertheless, we teachers can 
help assure survival of the Ameri- 
can way if we will present the facts 
of history in concrete terms so that 
students will understand what 


| democracy means to them person- 


ally, as well as the fundamental 
beliefs on which it is founded. 

I do not imply that our schools 
have not been teaching these be- 
liefs. But sometimes they have 
been presented with restraint and 
even diffidence, or they have been 
associated with remote history in- 
stead of the living present. 

Much of the diffidence has 
grown out of the fact that dema- 


| gogues have appropriated the out- 
| ward evidences of patriotism. The 


dedicated teacher scorns mere flag 
waving. In his concern to avoid 
the appearance of demagoguery 


| and to present something deeper 


and more worthy, he may tend to 
use the symbols of freedom too 


sparingly and may fail to bridge 
for students the gap between ab- 
stract concepts and their practical 
applications. 

Take, for example, one facet of 
freedom—the right of an individ- 
ual to live any place he can afford. 
This is a freedom we take so much 
for granted (some restrictive cov- 
enants notwithstanding) that an 
American child can hardly appre- 
ciate it unless we point out that 
families in Russia are not only as- 
signed to the apartment in which 
they live, but that often the gov- 
ernment also assigns another fam- 
ily to share the apartment with 
them, whether compatible or not. 
Children can easily grasp this con- 
trast between the Russian way of 
life and ours. 

We must find ways to pinpoint 
and highlight such other great 
democratic principles as the right 
to select one’s own occupation; 
to travel within one’s own country 
without permission of the author- 
ities; to read and to publish all 
sides of an issue; to hold and ex- 
press minority opinions freely; to 
assemble freely; and to criticize the 
government. 

These and many other rights 
are more than listings in a text. 
Each is a part of each child’s daily 
life. 

And children have one more 
right—the right to see their rights 
vividly and in terms of their own 
responsibility. Not only must chil- 
dren know how their rights were 
won; they must also be made aware 
of instances where basic freedoms 
are in danger in our own country 
today. They must be helped to 
realize that someday they them- 
selves must make some of the same 
courageous choices and decisions 
their forefathers had to make in 
winning freedom. 

In fulfilling this task, we have 
the ultimate advantage over Rus- 
sian teachers: We are free to teach 
the truth. 

—ROLLAND H. UPTON, superintend- 
ent, Olympia, Washington, public 
schools. 
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6e ORTY-SECOND and Grand,” I 
said, crawling into the back 
seat of the cab. “Convention 

Hall.” 

“Right!” said the cabbie. Cab- 
bies always speak in exclamation 
points. “Which convention you 
here for, Ma’am? Lady acrobats or 
teachers?” 

My spine creaked at the mere 
thought of the former. “Teachers,” 
I said. 

“Well now, that’s nice! That’s 
real nice—all you teachers here 
getting some of our sunshine!” I 
glanced up at the sky which had 
been overcast for three days, while 
he continued, “You know, one of 
my best friends was a teacher! You 
believe that?” 

“Really?” I said, 
exclamation point. 

He gave a long abusive mono- 
logue to a car he almost sideswiped 
before he went on. “Name was 
Goldie Mae, and boy, could she 
play baseball! And climb? Why, 
Goldie could climb up one side of 
the jungle gym and down the other 
before us kids got halfway up. She 
never scolded us or kept us after 
school, and when spring came, she 
used to go out and help the boys 
hunt snakes!” 

The Goldie Mae my mind con- 
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jured up was a cross between 
Florence Nightingale and Joan of 
Arc—a light shining in the darkness, 
a magnificent ethereal being—in 
fact, positively impossible. 

“Had long yellow hair, big blue 
eyes, and a figure like a dream,” my 
orator continued, screeching around 
a corner and racing down Forty- 
Second Street. “That’s why I 
didn’t learn spelling—couldn’t take 
my eyes off her.” 

He seemed so enrapt by his vi- 
sion that I thought he was going 
to drive past Convention Hall, but 
he went right from thirty miles an 
hour to a dead stop. The next thing 
I knew he was counting out my 
change in quarters. 

“Always like talkin’ to teachers,” 
he grinned as I got out. “They’re 
what really keeps this country 
goin’. Always remind me of Goldie 
Mae.” 

As I stood fumbling with my 
purse, a woman who had been wait- 
ing on the curb brushed past me 
and got into the back seat. And be- 
fore the cab pulled out, I heard the 
driver saying, 

“Which convention you attend- 
ing, Ma’am? .. . Well, now that’s 
real nice! You know, one of my 
best friends was a lady acrobat!” 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 









MERICAN education, like every 
‘\ other great institution in free 
4 societies, is continually chal- 
lenged to prove its effectiveness in a 
world which communist totalitari- 
anism seeks to conquer. That ef- 
fectiveness will be tested by the re- 
sults of progress in science and the 
arts and above all in meeting legit- 
imate human aspirations. 

As in an athletic competition, sac- 
rifice, training, and condition of 
body and spirit will count. Educa- 
tion must therefore have and hold 
a purpose, on its merits rather than 
for competition, genuinely dedica- 
ted to the fullest growth and de- 
velopment of mind and character. 


Communist strength in the 
world is based on its ideology, 
which is widely misunderstood in 
the free world and frequently mis- 
represented throughout the world 
by its dedicated adherents. 

Communism is not a movement 
for peace and freedom based on hu- 
man dignity. It has rejected the 
hard-won rights and __ liberties 
known to individuals in Western 
democratic societies. It has substi- 
tuted undiluted Communist Party 
control for the worth of the individ- 
ual, for freedom of religion, press, 
and association, and for the right 
to dissent and the role of organized 
opposition. 


Dr. Burdette is professor and director 
of the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, University of Maryland, College 
Park. From 1954 to 1956 he was in 
charge of the overseas libraries and re- 
lated cultural programs of the U. S. 
Information Agency. 
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FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


Basic to the ideology of commu- 
nism is the dogma that the interna- 
tional proletariat, or workers, must 
overthrow all the other classes be- 
cause, in the communist view, no 
form of capitalism can exist with- 
out the inevitability of misery and 
war. But the ensuing dictatorship of 
the proletariat is held to be, for 
the fulfillment of its own interests, 
under the absolute command of 
the leadership of the small and ex- 
clusive Communist Party. 

This form of totalitarian dicta- 
torship, which is said to presage a 
classless society and the withering 
away of the state, functions under 
no moral compunction whatever. 
Lenin asserted that ‘‘morality is en- 
tirely subordinated to the interest 
of the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat.”” Ruthless military interven- 
tion in Hungary by the Soviet Un- 
ion in 1956 is too fresh in the minds 
of millions all over the world to be 
accepted by the communist name 
of “fraternal counsel.” 

In practice, the authority of the 
Communist Party in devising and 
enforcing communist world strategy 
is centered in Moscow. The com- 
munist mission has been _ inter- 
twined with Soviet nationalism and 
imperialism. 

A failure of Khrushchev’s policies 
in this connection could develop 
from the possible intransigence of 
other communist regimes in China 
and in East Europe. Setbacks to 








communist plans for political or 
economic dominance have already 
come from the coolness of some un- 
committed nations and from the 
rising strength in Europe of France 
and West Germany. 

These disadvantages have been 
offset for Khrushchev, in part, by 
the Soviet’s great progress in mis- 
siles and space science, increased 
industrial production, and vigorous 
propaganda efforts to divide the 
free world. 

Communist propaganda efforts, 
aimed at every point of stress 
among free world peoples, have 
been enormous. In 1960, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China held 
first and second rank in the number 
of hours of world radio broadcasts 
beamed to other nations. 

Communist cultural activities 
abroad, ably described by Frederick 
C. Barghoorn in The Soviet Cul- 
tural Offensive, have promoted 
communist-bloc status and prestige. 
Many of these programs have been 
carefully calculated to achieve max- 
imum propaganda impact with 
minimum effort. 


No careful student of commu- 
nism can afford to overlook special 
meanings in the vocabularies of 
party dialecticians. For example, 
“democracy” is used to mean ready 
approval of party policy, and in 
that sense the Soviet Union is regu- 
larly proclaimed by its eulogists as 
the most democratic of states. 

Similarly, “peace” is a period of 
international acquiescence in com- 
munist proposals, and “peaceful co- 
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existence,” an interregnum on the 
eve of the class warfare, which is 
inevitable, in communist dogma, 
wherever capitalism exists. 

These unusual meanings, like the 
experiences of Alice in Wonder- 
land, seem unreal unless one 
changes the frame of reference of 
the familiar world. Negotiators 
from free countries have found 
again and again that communists 
often mean by “liberation” only 
political enslavement, or by “jus- 
tice” only confiscation of life or 
property—all in the name of peo- 
ples who have no real choice under 
the system. 

Freedom is defined by communist 
writers only as recognition of neces- 
sity. Even “people” is used by them 
as a special term to denote prole- 
tarian workers subject to the com- 
munist system. 

This difference in communist us- 
age of language varies so sharply 
with our own that students of inter- 
national politics must always be 
wary about the appearance of agree- 
ment when in fact opposite views 
exist. 

Isolation from this seemingly un- 
real reality is not a corrective. The 
opportunity as well as the respon- 
sibility of education and educators 
is more classroom study of com- 
munism, not less. 

The subject is difficult and com- 
plex, with ramifications in all the 
social and natural sciences. Yet no 
modern social problem lends itself 
more fully to the scientific method 
of testing and verifying truth. 

Most Americans subscribe to the 
view that real progress, as well as 
acceptance of its results, comes from 
facing, analyzing, and making wide- 
ly known the true facts and the best 
solutions in a perplexing situation. 
The nature of communist propa- 
ganda is so alien to our way of life, 
so different from our familiar busi- 
ness advertising or political disputa- 
tion, that it is easy for us to neglect 
it or to misinterpret it. 

But the aims, methods, and even 
results of international communism 
have been written by the commu- 
nists themselves and are available 
for all to read. They are also ap- 
parent in the history of six decades. 

“Because we are forced, even 
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into the 
propaganda battle,” as Evron M. 
Kirkpatrick, executive director of 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation, said in the preface of his 


against our inclinations, 


Target: The World, “it is impor- 
tant that we develop a better under- 
standing of propaganda and of the 
propaganda war being waged 
against us all over the world.” 


Tuere is no evidence that large 
numbers of Communist Party mem- 
bers have ever operated in the 
American educational system. 
American teachers have been too 
well educated in the formal and in- 
formal aspects of freedom to be con- 
sciously susceptible to totalitarian 
direction. 

However, as Professor Howard 
R. Penniman (dealing with the 
Communist Party in his standard 
text on American political parties) 
points out, the strength or weak- 
ness of the party cannot be meas- 
ured accurately by numbers. The 
“decomposition” work of the com- 
munists, as it has been aptly called, 
emphasizes agitation, provocation, 
and sabotage rather than voting 
strength. Communists are not con- 
cerned with majorities or with the 
expressed will of a majority. 

Heated disagreement has been 
generated over the issue of what 
to do with a publicly employed 
member of the teaching profession 
who is a past or present member of 
the Communist Party. The crux of 
this issue has involved the preserva- 
tion of American concepts of due 
process of law and also the fitness 
of Communist Party members to 
serve as teachers of integrity, free 
to seek truth. 

[On the more limited subject of 
membership of communists in pro- 
fessional organizations, NEA by- 
laws state that “no person shall be 


EDUCATION 
FOR 
SURVIVAL 


admitted to or continued in mem- 
bership in the Association who is 
a member of the Communist Par- 
ty, or who advocates, or who is a 
member of any organization which 
advocates, changing the form of the 
government of the United States 
by any means not provided for in 
the Constitution of the United 
States.”’] 

The American Association of 
University Professors has, in gen- 
eral, taken the position that judg- 
ment of a teacher’s fitness be made 
by a tribunal of his peers on the 
basis of full merits in the situa- 
tion, and not automatically from 
Communist Party membership or 
refusal to answer questions. 

Sidney Hook, a leading academic 
opponent of the communists, has 
contended that because commu- 
nism is a conspiracy, members of 
the party are incompetent to teach. 
He does not, however, favor auto- 
matic dismissal of teachers who are 
found to be members of the party. 
He would regard membership as 
prima-facie evidence and would ask 
a teacher who was a party member 
to prove that he is still worthy of 
the professional trust given him 
when he obtained his teaching posi- 
tion. 

In 1956, Hook and Ralph F. 
Fuchs, then general secretary of 
AAUP, issued a joint statement 
which, while noting significant dif- 
ferences of emphasis, clarified areas 
of agreement. (The statement ap- 
peared in the Winter 1956 issue of 
the AAUP Bulletin) : 

“Under Professor Hook’s view as 
well as that of the Association, 
conscious involvement in a con- 
spiracy against the integrity of the 
educational process disqualifies the 
faculty member, membership in 
the Communist Party gives ground 
for inquiry, and the inquiry should 
be attended by academic due proc- 
ess. 

In 1957, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire, reversed as a violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution a conviction for re- 
fusal to divulge to a state official 
the content of a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. The 
court has subsequently been more 
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lenient toward requiring answers 
to questions, under penalty of dis- 
missal for refusal, from employing 
school officials as distinguished 
from general state officials. 


Wrae such issues as due process 
have at times inflamed discussion, 
they are only a part of the broad 
challenge posed by communism to 
educational competence, resource- 
fulness, and integrity. Freedom and 
the flowering of freedom’s oppor- 
tunities require dedication and, al- 
so, new adventures in understand- 
ing if they are to continue to move 
men to sacrifice and action. 

The free world has come to know 
from the experiences of half a cen- 
tury of conflict that military de- 
fenses must be maintained to make 
territorial incursions by ruthless to- 
talitarianism both unprofitable and 
unattractive. Good will is not 
enough to deter the unprincipled. 
We must know also that there are 
unprincipled invasions of the mind 
through untruth and deception 
which will not be deterred by hope 
that they will go away. 

Competition in the market place 
of ideas, in which we deeply believe 
and for which we are willing to 
defy censorship and other forms of 
oppression, can be effective only 
when great numbers of dedicated 
people are vigorously seeking for 
tested rather than superficial under- 
standing. 

We educators can help to inspire 
all men to seek and find new and 
better ways to meet lofty and satisfy- 
ing purposes. In doing so, we can- 
not afford to neglect the talents of 
men and women anywhere, and we 
must not fail to identify and help 
develop talent wherever we find it. 

Understanding in the modern 
world must be sensitive to all peo- 
ple’s rights, wise in experience in 
seeking goals and preserving fair 
process, and vigilant in the chal- 
lenge of error. 













































standing with a sense of mission to 
set all men, including ourselves, 
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If we can couple such under- 


free of the handicaps of ignorance 
and prejudice, we can overcome the 
challenge of communism by the 


proved success of liberty. + + 


English Readiness Test for Teachers 


Waen I began teaching in Eng- 


land, I was told ““The United King- 
dom and the United States are 
connected by an ocean, and sepa- 
rated by a language.” If you dream 
of teaching in Great Britain, you 
might have a go at the following 
readiness test on British terminol- 
ogy: 


1. The second day of school the 


caretaker (custodian or janitor) 
calls you “love.” Better: 


(a) Report him at once 

(b) Wear bright colors more of- 
ten 

(c) Conclude it is a common 
form of address used rather indis- 
criminately. 

2. Taking her keys to the cup- 
board in her office, the head mis- 
tress offers you a choice of wincey- 
ette, hessian, or binca. Politely: 

(a) Explain you’d rather wait 
until 4:00 

(b) Inquire whether the school 
also provides embroidery thread 
and sewing cotton 

(c) Say, “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away.” 

3. After an expertly rendered 
BBC (radio, chum) lesson you are 
required to drill on crochets, qua- 
vers, and minims. You are troubled 
because: 

(a) You prefer not to discuss 
nervous disorders with eight-year- 
olds 

(b) You didn’t bone up on 
cricket 

(c) You’ve been calling them 
quarter, eighth, and half notes. 

4. ’arry ’igginbottom has forgot- 
ten his wellingtons. So what? 

(a) It isn’t raining for a change 

(b) You’d like to outlaw war- 
like toys 

(c) It is actually too warm for 
mittens. 

5. A note from a parent invites 
you over for Guy Fawkes’ Night. 
Go: 

(a) It won’t hurt you to watch 
wrestling 

(b) Wasn’t he on the Ed Sulli- 
van Show? 

(c) There'll be treacle toffee, 


fireworks, and Guy burned in effigy 
on a bonfire. 

6. Students ask if they may play 
conkers behind the school. Warn 
them: 

(a) Not to swing the chestnuts 
on their strings near anyone’s eyes 

(b) To review carefully the 
rules for mock tournaments to get 
the most out of this experience 

(c) Nobody will conk anybody 
while you are on yard duty. 

7. According to the scheme (syl- 
labus), next term you must cover 
chains, furlongs, and perches in: 

(a) Nature study 

(b) Arithmetical measurements 

(c) Heraldry. 

8. Over a cup of tea the pretty 
teacher from the next room con- 
fesses she spent all of the last hour 
nattering: 

(a) Although you don’t knit, 
feign interest 

(b) Offer her one of your anti- 
cold pills 

(c) Don’t let on that her high 
falsetto scoldings set your teeth on 
edge. 

9. A distraught colleague rushes 
in and asks whether you have been 
using the guillotine. Calm her: 

(a) Suggest she look under the 
old newspapers in the art closet 

(b) She can use it on one of 
your trouble-makers when she finds 
it 

(c) In loco parentis can’t pos- 
sibly be extended to any punish- 
ment so drastic. 

10. How many of these sentences 
contain errors? 

(a) Auntie was in _ hospital 
whilst we were on holiday. 

(b) My favourite colour is 
mauve 

(c) I have learnt to honour and 
give wide berth to a gaggle of 
geese 

(d) Both tyres on the motor-ped 
were replaced on the April. 

—LOUISE B. HOFER, Fulbright in- 
terchange teacher in Firswood, 


England. 
# Answers are on page 60. 
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“IT Plan To Teach and [ll Tell 
You Why...” 
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ry 

n Arnold Sherman is an enthusiastic member of NEA’s 
Future Teachers of America, which has clubs in some 

ts 5500 high schools. Here he is speaking to his fellow 

=] students during assembly period at the Edwin W. 

le | Broome Junior High School, Rockville, Maryland. 

et The occasion is the annual FTA Day when, after many 
conferences and much preplanning, FTA members as- 

ly sume complete responsibility for the school program. 

yl. 
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Mary Dickson maintains, “Library science is the 
most fascinating of all. You learn so much about 
books—and people. You realize what a tremendous 


he » 
influence you can have. 


/ 


ids Poised, charming, and efficient, Maile Moffet steps 

up from FTA ranks to serve as principal for the day 
jas after Principal Eugene P. Moran and FTA Adviser 
sh- 


Robert Redmond slip off into the side lines and 
watch with pride as the future teachers try their hands 





ces at actual classroom situations. 
ital Judy Mahon, conducting a science class, says, “Biol- 
ogy, math, and chemistry are for me. The problem is— 
is 


I haven’t decided yet which I like most.” 


i] Start early 


TO THE STUDENT 
T job hunting, what you say, 


what you do, and how you dress 

may make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. But an 
employer is not an ogre who is 
waiting to bite. It takes up his val- 
uable time to interview candidates 
for a job, and so he hopes you'll be 
the right person. It’s up to you to 
show him you are. 


Start Early © 


If you wait until late in the day 
to see an employer about a job, you 
may find him out of time and out 
of patience. And if you wait until 
late in the year to apply, you may 
be out of luck. Whether you want 
a career job or temporary summer 
work, you'll do better if you start 
looking long in advance. 

Employers often list vacancies 
with high school counselors. Many 
commercial buildings, such as drug- 
stores, post job openings on bulle- 
tin boards. Of course, the newspa- 
per classified ads and state and city 
employment agencies carry up-to- 
date information about vacancies, 
and some people who are looking 
for employment find it advanta- 
geous to run their own ads. The 
1961 World Wide Summer Place- 
ment Directory, available in many 
school and public libraries, con- 
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tains listings of job openings avail- 
able for students in the upper high 
school years. 


What To Choose 


You may long to go on television, 
but if jobs are scarce in your com- 
munity—particularly summer jobs 
—you'll consider yourself lucky to 
find any sort of work. 

In case you have a choice, how- 
ever, you may want a job that will 
give you experience in the type of 
work you plan to do eventually. Or 
perhaps you'll want one as different 
as possible from your future job, 
You may want to combine work 
with travel, or perhaps your sole 
consideration is to make money to 
put you through college. 

There are odd, exciting jobs such 
as working on a salmon troller near 
Alaska or a dude ranch out West; 
there are jobs as guides at resorts 
or counselors in camps. 

But remember that you will be 
at the disposal of your employer, 
not vice versa. Know exactly what 
will be required of you in advance, 
and if you take the job, accept the 
conditions of employment without 
complaining. 


Applying for the Job 
Applying for either a temporary 
or a permanent job usually involves 
filling out an application blank. 


Face to face 
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4 Doing a )s 


Sometimes it means writing a per- 
sonal letter stating your qualifica- 
tions. 

Most application blanks ask for 
the same simple facts. You are usu- 
ally asked to list the places you 
have worked, beginning with the 
last place of employment. You will 
need your social security number. 
And it goes without saying that you 
should be truthful. 

Choose your references carefully. 
Members of the clergy, doctors, 
school superintendents, or other 
persons in responsible positions 
who know you fairly well are good 
references—not close friends your 
own age. 

The proper procedure is to get 
advance permission from people 
you wish to list as references. If you 
are quite certain they would be 
glad to do it, perhaps you can list 
them and tell them as soon as pos- 
sible that you have done so. If 
someone has told you that you may 
use his name at any time, it is not 
necessary to tell him at all. 

If you are writing a letter of ap- 
plication, keep it simple. Instead of 
saying, “Having reviewed your ad- 
vertisement, I would like to present 
my qualifications so that you may 
consider them in connection with 
the position you are offering,” say 
“I am writing you regarding the ad- 
vertisement in the May 5th Times. 
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I will graduate from high school 
next month, and have had two 
years’ part-time experience in __.” 

Do not say, “I have been editor 
of our school newspaper under the 
direction of Mrs. Edna McGrath, 
who tells me I did an excellent 
job.” If your employer wants to 
know what teachers think of you, 
he will ask them. 


Face to Face 


Now is the hour. You’ve made 
your application and you have an 
appointment to see the boss. How 
should you dress? As a general rule, 
dress exactly as you will be ex- 
pected to look on the job. Girls 
applying for a typist’s position 
have no need to go in a black silk 
dress with rhinestone jewelry. Boys 
hoping to work as a_ part-time 
bank teller should wear a suit and 
tie, not a sport shirt. 

Check in with the secretary first, 
if there is one, instead of barging 
into the boss’s office. She will intro- 
duce you to him and make that 
first meeting a little easier. 

In all probability, the boss will 
be busy and can afford only a short 
time with you. Do not waste his 
time by going into detail over his 
questions unless he requests it. On 
the other hand, speak up. Talk so 
he can hear you and volunteer any 
information you think is really im- 
portant. Don’t brag, but don’t be 
afraid to tell him that your grades 
were high (we hope) or that you 
were president of your class. Learn 
the fine art of being honest about 
your abilities without boring 
others. 

Listen to what he says. Some peo- 
ple get so wrapped up in making 
a good impression that they miss 
instructions. If he asks you to come 
back at a certain time the next day, 
it is embarrassing to have to call 
later to check the time. 

Don’t be afraid to tell him if an- 
other job is pending. If he asks you 
to wait a week for his answer and 
you must decide on a second job 
before then, tell him so. But don’t 
make up a story to force his deci- 
sion. 

If he says he will let you know 
by Friday and by Monday he still 
has not contacted you, it is per- 








missible to call him. But don’t 
hound him beforehand. 


Doing a Little Bit More 


Now suppose things go well and 
you are hired. You’ve made trans- 
portation arrangements to and 
from work; you know the names of 
several people in the office; you 
have a pretty good idea of what 
you’re supposed to do, whom to 
ask for help when you need it, and 
where supplies are kept. What 
comes next? 

If you want to do nothing more 
than draw a pay check every two 
weeks, just “doing your job” is 
enough. If you want to get ahead, 
there’s one very simple rule to re- 
member: Always do a little more 
than is expected of you. 

This does not mean opening the 
boss’s mail. It means answering a 
ringing phone at another’s desk 
when he is out. It means typing a 
letter over when you've erased sev- 
eral times and the boss says half- 
heartedly, “Oh, I suppose that will 
do.” It means asking your super- 
visor what else you can do when 
you've finished your work instead 
of using the time to polish your 
nails or read the newspaper. Or it 
means getting the address of a firm 
beforehand when you anticipate 
your boss will ask for it. 

All this and more probably won’t 
get you a promotion on a three- 
month summer job. But if your em- 
ployer is impressed with your work, 
he will remember you when he has 
full-time openings later on; he may 
recommend you to an employer 
friend of his; and he becomes a 
valuable reference in the future 
when you are applying for a job 
elsewhere. 

Don’t just meet his expectations. 
Make him say, when he sits down 
to dinner at night, “By George, I 
did all right in hiring that new em- 
ployee!” 


TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread was prepared for use by 
students in senior high school and was pre- 
tested in grades 11 and 12 at the Suit- 
land High School in Suitland, Maryland 
Two-color reprints are available, 35 for 
$1; no orders for less than $1. Order from 
NEA, Publication Sales Division, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washingon 6, D.C. Ce 
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T was a bleak wintry day in 
1947, when a bearded old man 
shuffled wearily into my office. 

Was he a vagabond, I wondered, 
who had come to beg alms or to 
get warm? But no; he asked for in- 
formation about the legal struc- 
ture of the NEA. I gave him a copy 
of the NEA’s Charter and bylaws, 
and he disappeared. 

In about three months the same 
old man returned to my desk. “I 
have been to the Library of Con- 
gress and I have read a portion of 
the history of the National Educa- 
tion Association. May I have a 
copy of the NEA’s annual financial 
report?” I gave him a copy and we 
reviewed some of the items. He 
appeared not too interested in our 
expenditures, but showed keen in- 
terest in the source of our income, 
teachers’ membership fees. 

The third visit came in the early 
morning on the hottest day of the 
summer. “How would you like to 
drive into the country to see an 
abandoned farm I own?” said my 
unusual visitor. 

We left the office and drove 
along the Maryland side of the Po- 
tomac River. At the end of a nar- 
row lane, thirty-five miles from 
Washington, we left the car and 
tramped over a heavily wooded 
old plantation. 


Ler me introduce you to the 
mysterious owner of this property: 
He was the late Charles H. Shamel, 
a man with six earned degrees who 
had distinguished himself as an 
educator, a mining engineer, a law- 
yer, and a philanthropist. 

He was born June 2, 1867, in 
Sangamon County, Illinois, in his- 
toric Abraham Lincoln country, 
but was brought up on a farm in 
adjacent Christian County. Before 
he was four he had learned to read. 
“It always seemed to me as natural 
to read as to eat or sleep,” he said. 





Dr. Berns is NEA’s assistant executive 
secretary for field operations. 
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Adventure in Philanthropy 


KARL H. BERNS 


At eighteen he taught in a coun- 
ty district school. After taking B.S. 
and M.S. degrees at the University 
of Illinois, he became a _ professor 
of chemistry, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa. Then 
he secured an LL.B. degree at the 
University of Michigan and was 
admitted to the bar in Michigan 
and in Illinois and later to the bar 
in Washington State, the District 
of Columbia, U. S. Patent Office, 
and Supreme Court of the United 
States. For several years he was as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney in 
Christian County. 


S peakrne of these years and of 
subsequent ones in his career, he 
wrote: 


During this period, there were sev- 
eral interludes while I joined the Alas- 
ka Gold Rush of the 90’s and the 
Kansas-Oklahoma Oil Rush of the 
early 1900’s. I also stopped off long 
enough at the Socorro School of 
Mines, New Mexico, to secure diplo- 
mas in plane surveying and fire-assay- 
ing metallic ores. 

Still consumed with curiosity about 
my much expanded world and the sci- 
ences that tell about it, I enrolled in 
the postgraduate departments of Co- 
lumbia University studying geology, 
mining, and law, receiving the degrees 
of M. A. and Ph. D. My thesis was 
published by McGraw-Hill in 1907. 

Next I practiced law at Bellingham 
and Seattle, Washington. In 1910 I 
served on an investigating trip to the 
Philippines and the Far East. After re- 
turning to the United States, and while 
recuperating from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, I spent much of my time 
in nature study and managing the 
Shamel Trust Estate Farms. 

As special counsel to the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance between 1914 
and 1917 I was in immediate charge 
of the fire-insurance companies and as- 
sisted in appraisals of securities de- 
posited by insurance companies to 
guarantee payments of the losses in 
Illinois. I think I was the first writer 
to use the term “welfare insurance,” 
applying it to what is now called “so- 
cial security.” 





Interested in inventions, I joined 
the U. S. Patent Office as an examiner 
of applications for patents. During the 
period in Washington, I took special 
courses in patent law at the National 
University Law School, receiving the 
degree of M.P.L. 

Resigning from the Patent Office in 
1924, I engaged in the occasional prac- 
tice of patent law, management of the 
Shamel Trust Estate Farms, and work 
on my own inventions in internal com- 
bustion engines and other lines. 

About a year after Dr. Shamel’s 
first visit, he came again to my 
office and asked me to prepare a 
deed conveying to NEA the title 
to the 230 acres located in Charles 
County, Maryland. I prepared the 
deed, and after the NEA Board of 
Trustees accepted the property, 
the deed was duly recorded in the 
little court house in La Plata, 
Maryland, in January 1948. 

So began a decade of friendship 
with this truly remarkable man. 
Often it was difficult to keep in 
touch with him. Shortly after the 
conveyance of the title of the prop- 
erty, he left his home in Springfield, 
Illinois, and moved to Los Angeles, 
where he lived in a number of 
small hotels. On each of my trips 
to California I visited him. He was 
then more than eighty years old 
but his mind was still very keen. 

He was always interested in the 
Maryland property, which we had 
named Nanjemoy in honor of a 
small Indian tribe. For example, 
he would ask about the fruit trees 
we had planted at his suggestion. 

In July 1953 Dr. Shamel asked 
me to come to Los Angeles to as- 
sist him in the preparation of his 
last will. He had secured the serv- 
ices of an attorney in Los Angeles 
to work with me in the drafting. 
Dr. Shamel had many proposals to 
have his estate go to the better- 
ment of teachers and scientists but 
finally it became very clear that he 
wished to have his entire estate go 
to the National Education Associa- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Books put the command of 
the communications system in- 
to the hands of the individual. 


BOOKS AND COMMUNICATION 


jump to a new level, the 

communication system by 
which knowledge is spread has ex- 
panded correspondingly. Today, 
we are deluged by various forms 
of communication to a degree un- 
paralleled in history. 

This great abundance of com- 
munication has helped to solve 
some of our problems. It has cer- 
tainly helped to deal with the 
problem of an informed citizenry. 
As ill-informed as we are, we are 
far better informed than any peo- 
ple have ever been in history about 
current developments and news. 

But to some extent the mass of 
mass communication has created 
its own problems. One of these is 
the problem of maintaining a sort 
of individual cultural and _ intel- 
lectual autonomy in a situation in 
which not hundreds of thousands, 
but millions and tens of millions 
of people are simultaneously ex- 
posed daily to a common voice, a 


pi: time society has made a 





Mr. Lacy, managing director, Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council, Inc., is 
author a new book, Freedom and 
Communications (1961. $3. University 
of Illinois Press). 


April 16-22 is National Library Week, 
Sponsored by the National Books Com- 
mittee, Inc., and the American Library 
Association. 
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DAN LACY 


common image, a common picture 
of the world. 

For various reasons, this com- 
mon picture of the world, in gen- 
eral oversimplified, is substantially 
the same picture. Whether it is 
broadcast, or whether it appears 
in a popular magazine or is printed 
in a newspaper, there is a dual 
problem of oversimplification and 
over-uniformity in the picture of 
the world that we all get. For an 
individual to be able to form his 
own judgment about any of the 
situations that our society 
fronts, he needs some 
emancipation from the 
picture presented to him. 


con- 
means of 
uniform 


We have a communication sys- 
tem now that is unparalleled in its 
efficiency if you measure efficiency 
from the point of view of the per- 
son communicating. One speaker 
in a political campaign now can 
reach in one night more people 
than he could have reached in 
years of whistle-stopping from the 
back of a train. One teacher, using 
the facilities of the Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne Television In- 


struction (educational crop-dust- 
ing, as someone has called it) will 
shortly be able to reach a million 
school children simultaneously. 

On the other hand, when looked 
at from the point of view of the 
persons on the receiving end, the 
communication system leaves much 
to be desired. While one speaker 
has an audience of ten million, one 
listener has a choice of only a few 
speakers over radio or television on 
a typical night. 

For the person who has some- 
thing specific he wants to find out, 
the poorest public library may be 
an infinitely more efficient com- 
munication system than the most 
elaborate broadcasting network. 

Admittedly, books do not have 
most of the qualities of instant 
mass communication found in 
broadcasting and, to some degree, 
in the press and in magazines. No 
one writing a book can hope for 
more of an audience than a few 
tens of thousands unless he has a 
phenomenal best seller. Books are 
months, if not years, late in their 
reporting of current events, and 
in most parts of the United States, 
it is most difficult to come by a 
book unless it is an exceptionally 
popular one. 

But at the same time, books do 
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have elements of efficiency. And 
books do put the choice in your 
hands. The citizen who has access 
to a library or good bookstore has 
tens of thousands of people wait- 
ing to speak to him rather than 
the single broadcast speaker. 
Books put the command of the 


communications system into the 
hands of the individual. 
Surprisingly to most people, 


books are by far the most rapidly 
growing medium of communica- 
tion today. Over fifteen thousand 
books are now published annually 
in the United States, and _five- 
sixths of them are informative 
books of one sort or another rather 
than fiction. Sales of books in this 
country measured in dollars—elim- 
inating the large item of textbooks 
and encyclopedias—have increased 
from about $235 million in 1952 to 
$409 million in 1959. 

This is especially significant 
when you consider that paper- 
bound books have come to play 
an increasingly important role, 
year by year, and so the average 
price paid for a book has actually 
gone down rather than up. The 
number of copies over that period 
has probably more than doubled. 
About 622 million copies of books 
were sold in the United States last 
year—again exclusive of textbooks 
and encyclopedias. 


Now, what does all this mean 
about the availability of books in 
the United States to meet our com- 
munication need? 

Though book distribution in the 
United States has always suffered 
and continues to suffer from the 
lack of enough good bookstores, 
these have been supplemented by 
the sale of hundreds of millions of 
paper-bound books at newsstands 
and similar outlets. 

The library, however, remains 
the place which offers the greatest 
opportunity to choose from the 
wealth of knowledge which it is 
the unique ability of books to 
offer. In the postwar years, our 
library situation has improved but 
not nearly as much as we may think 
it has. 

There are still about 25 million 
people in the United States—pri- 
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marily in rural areas—with no ac- 
cess to library service of any kind. 
This is about a seventh of the 
whole country. Several tens of mil- 
lions more live in communities 
with public library service so poor 
that it is practically nonexistent. 
These are places where there is 
less than $300 a year to spend on 
books and the library is open only 
about six hours a week with volun- 
teer assistance. 

It is still true also that some- 
thing like two-thirds of the ele- 
mentary schools and ten per cent 
of the secondary schools in the 
country have no school library and 
that though most high schools 
have a library of some kind, the 
majority of high school libraries 
are grossly inadequate for the task 
that they are trying to do. 

Expenditures on school libraries 
are going up rapidly, but I doubt 
if they are keeping pace, both 
with the number of children en- 
rolled and with the increased cur- 
riculum demand. Certainly only 
a handful of school systems come 
close to meeting the new school li- 
brary standards released by the 
American Library Association in 
1960. [See page 42, March 1961 
JOURNAL.] 


Ix this situation there are one 
or two important implications for 
education, particularly for  ele- 
mentary school education. It is 
clear, 1 think, that while it has 
always been the principal function 
of education to teach people to 
learn rather than to teach them 
facts, this has never been so true 
as it is today. 

The facts you teach students now 
will be obsolete by the time they 
are governors and presidents and 
corporation executives and school 
administrators. Their performance 
then will depend on how well we 
have equipped them to take ad- 
vantage of the communications op- 
portunities our society affords and 
on what we have done to improve 
that flow of communication. 

The kind of communication from 
which one absorbs the most solid 
knowledge is probably still read- 
ing. For this reason, the success of 
the educational system will depend 


in a sense on how well children 
are taught to read and on how 
much they learn to value reading, 
not merely as recreation but as a 
tool that can be used to satisfy 
many of life’s desires. 

This means that a child growing 
up in our school system must be 
surrounded with books that he can 
use freely to satisfy his own in- 
terests. His experience with books 
must be free in some degree from 
the distaste of compulsion which 
children traditionally have asso- 
ciated with books in schools. 

In practical terms, this will re- 
quire greatly enriching school li- 
braries and freeing them from be- 
ing solely a supporting curriculum 
service. It will require offering the 
child what he wants in terms of 
his interest level, his capacity, and 
his taste. It will require having 
teachers who themselves have a 
continuing desire to read and to 
learn, who approach this com- 
munications experience with en- 
thusiasm and associate it, not only 
with the English class, but with 
every subject. 


Fatty, there is a need in the 
total plan of education to help 
young people develop their ca- 
pacity and desire to make intelli- 
gent use of books and the various 
other media of communicating 
knowledge. If children come out 
of school with essentially closed 
minds and the feeling that their 
education is now complete, it prob- 
ably will not matter much what 
kind of communication system so- 
ciety offers them. The best library 
is of no use to a slothful mind; the 
most brilliant television broadcast 
is of no use to a person who does 
not tune it in. 

But if there emerges from our 
educational system a generation of 
students who have the feeling that 
the main intellectual adventure of 
their lives lies ahead of them and 
that a vast world of knowledge 
still unknown is going to unfold 
during their adult lives—then I 
think our communications _ sys- 
tem will respond with an_ ever 
richer flow, not only in_ books, 
but in periodicals, newspapers, and 


broadcasts. + # 
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The Administrator Views 





the Kindergarten 


HE education of kindergarten 
| children challenges the best in 

administrative leadership. And 
the challenge is greater and more 
far-reaching than it used to be, be- 
cause we now realize more clearly 
how critically important are the 
early years to a child’s total devel- 
opment. 

Part of the challenge also lies in 
the fact that the kindergarten is 
still not firmly established in some 
parts of the country as a necessary 
part of public education. Kinder- 
gartens share, perhaps dispropor- 
tionately, the criticism of time spent 
on such values as social learning 
and adjustment, because these are 
matters which critics contend are a 
responsibility, especially in early 
childhood, of the home, not the 
school. 

Perhaps there is need to revise 
thinking in relation to kindergar- 
ten to encompass broader concepts 
of human development. The child 
grows as an organized, whole be- 
ing. All of his energies appear to be 
leading him to become all that he 
is capable of becoming. At almost 
any period of his development, he 
employs whatever values, knowl- 
edges, skills, feelings, and attitudes 
he has in order to enlarge his con- 
cepts and personal understandings. 





Dr. Trillingham is superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles County. 
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Much of a child’s development 
is affected by his relationships with 
people who are significant in his 
life and by the opportunities that 
are available to him to interact 
with his environment. The discov- 
ery of new relationships and the 
fusion of new knowledge with 
prior learning are parts of a gradu- 
al process that require time, pa- 
tience, and encouragement. Early 
educational experiences can facili- 
tate this growth process. 

From this frame of reference it 
is logical to assume that kindergar- 
ten education is as significant to 
the life and development of a child 
as any other phase of his education. 


Ta world situation also has im- 
plications that reach down into 
kindergartens. Conditions at both 
the national and international lev- 
els make it clear that the purpose 
and goals of all education must be 
in harmony with our national pur- 
pose and that education should 
help children grow in their under- 
standing of the values that are bas- 
ic to a democratic way of life. Cen- 
tral in these values is responsible 
citizenship—a respect for and_ be- 
lief in the worth of the individual, 
the ability to solve problems by 
intelligent and creative thinking, 
and a deep concern for human 
rights and welfare. 


Cc. C. TRILLINGHAM 


Television and motion pictures 
have introduced young children to 
people from varied cultures with 
differing values, beliefs, ideals, and 
aspirations. New developments in 
science and technology, in com- 
munication, in new knowledge, in 
ideas and attitudes, in modern con- 
veniences have brought many 
changes in contemporary living. 
Such changes may widen the gap 
between the kindergarten child 
who takes the new in stride and 
his parents who have countless ad- 
justments to make. For underlying 
all these developments is a residue 
of human feeling which may reflect 
some apprehension and unsureness 
as well as the exciting wonder of life. 

A society which recognizes the 
impact of these developments upon 
children and youth and the subse- 
quent need for change cannot af- 
ford to neglect any aspect of educa- 
tion. Thus the administrator’s re- 
sponsibility for young children is 
especially crucial. 

The educator realizes the signif- 
icance of American traditions that 
guarantee children and youth their 
full right to educational opportuni- 
ties which will enable them to max- 
imize their potentialities. These 
traditions lead the administrator to 
recognize the import of kindergar- 
ten experiences as a potent means 
for capitalizing upon children’s 
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readiness and inherent drive to 
learn. His role, then, in decisions 
relating to the kindergarten is 
highly complex; his position one 
which entails forthright leadership 
and selective action. 

This requires the systematic use 
of a framework of philosophical 
principles which strengthen the 
American ideal. Embodied in these 
principles are concepts relevant to 
child growth and development, the 
learning process, co-operative group 
action, and ethical conduct. Ap- 
plication of these principles means 
employing scientific knowledge and 
research. Logical thinking takes 
precedence over opinion, bias, and 
personal desire in all decision-mak- 
ing action. 


As the administrator and _ his 
staff study the possible educational 
experiences of four- and five-year- 
olds, they begin by understanding 
the children in the local commu- 
nity. These children enter school 
with wide differences in physical 
growth and_ experiential —back- 
grounds. 

A number of children may have 
problems in vision, hearing, speech, 
nutrition; or disease may have left 
after-effects. Some have come from 
homes where love and care have im- 
planted a deep sense of personal 
worth. Others have experienced 
love only as a reward for conform- 
ing to adult wishes or demands. 

Some have had numerous con- 
tacts with people, things, and sit- 
uations which have encouraged 


them to be adventurous, open to 
ideas, and willing to share their un- 









derstandings and feelings with 
others. Many children have traveled 
to various parts of the country 
and have experienced both rural 
and urban living in relatively short 
periods of time. 

No matter what his background, 
each child’s behavior is influenced 
by the unique value system of his 
parents, and by the meanings he 
has absorbed from his experience. 

Kindergarten experiences can be 
conceived as emerging from the 


In urban elementary schools 
380,000 children were in classes of 
more than 40 pupils each in 1959- 
60, according to the NEA Re- 
search Division. 


unique backgrounds of each child 
and from his patterns of behavior 
at the moment. With this in mind, 
what are the dimensions of kinder- 
garten activities? 

First, the total setting for learn- 
ing encourages children to search 
for personal meanings. A chance to 
relive or to play out life activities 
expands a child’s concepts of the 
world, particularly that part which 
he knows intimately but often in- 
completely. Play situations help 
children clarify their concepts, re- 
inforce their ideas, and check the 
accuracy of their knowledge. Play 
is in reality the child’s work. 

Concrete or direct experiences, 
repeated through play, extend 
children’s natural ways of becom- 
ing acquainted with people, things, 
and events. Such experiences al- 
low for absorbing and sensing new 
relationships that help to raise the 


level of thinking, feeling, and be- 
having. 

Second, the kindergarten envi- 
ronment should lead children to 
explore and experiment as well as 
to test their skills and abilities. Ap- 
propriate tools, equipment, and 
materials stretch children’s think- 
ing in unique and creative ways. 
Opportunities for sharing, for co- 
operative action, and for the de- 
velopment of other desirable social 
behaviors are outcomes of chil- 
dren’s interaction in such a planned 
environment. 

Communication with others is 
emphasized, for language is a pow- 
erful medium for expressing hu- 
manness with its many-sided aspects 
of living. 

Being able to speak their 
thoughts and ideas is characteristic 
of young children. Growth in lan- 
guage is facilitated as children 
have opportunity to question, to 
speculate, and to express their in- 
terests, needs, wishes, and desires. 
These expressions provide clues and 
insights into their ways of thinking 
and their feelings about them- 
selves and others. Likewise, chil- 
dren learn to exercise judgment 
and wisdom in their interactions 
with the environment. 

Language is also a tool used by 
children for coping with the en- 
vironment. The child’s speaking 
vocabulary, built through four or 
five years of living, is the founda- 
tion for symbolizing. 

Kindergarten experiences also 
help children gain skill in recog- 
nizing the symbolic nature of ges- 
tures, tone of voice, color, and the 


Play situations help children clarify their concepts, reinforce their ideas, and che!“ 
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like. With added experience they 
learn more complex symbols as they 
relate to the printed word. They 
can successfully interpret cold black 
marks—that is, read the printed 
word—only after they have had 
varied, rich, satisfying, and con- 
crete experiences in situations fav- 
orable to learning. 

Within these dimensions, the 
curriculum develops. Growth and 
learning take place in all the rec- 
ognized areas of curriculum—in so- 
cial studies, the creative arts, lan- 
guage, mathematics, and science. A 
dynamic kindergarten program 
evolves when the common charac- 
teristics of children are successfully 
interwoven with their 
learning and behaving. 


modes of 


Prosasty no other decision by 
the administrator is so critical as 
that which he makes in selecting the 
kindergarten teacher. The child 
makes a transition from home or 
perhaps from a child-care or nurs- 
ery-school experience to a school 
environment. The transition can be 
a joint venture, a partnership in 
learning for the child, his parents, 
and the teacher. The child’s en- 
trance into school is too important 
to be left to chance. Since the child, 
by his very nature, depends on 
adults, the role of the teacher is 
paramount in helping him to be- 
come increasingly self-directed. 

The teacher who recognizes the 
value and worth of children is 
central to a creative program. Per- 
sonal qualities of being able to ac- 


cept one’s self and others and of 


feeling adequate to the situation 


acy of their knowledge. Play is in reality the 


More About Kindergartens 


The following publications may 
be purchased from NEA Publica- 
tions Sales, 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

About the Kindergarten by Eliza- 
beth Fuller, No. 22 in the series, 
What Research Says to the Teacher. 
1961. 32p. 25¢. Stock No. 11-521. 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers and the 
American Educational Research Assn. 

Blockbuilding by Esther B. Starks. 
A kindergarten teacher tells how 
blockbuilding contributes to the so- 
cial, emotional, and intellectual de- 
velopment of children. 1960. 32p. 75¢. 


help to establish an atmosphere 
which is essential to stable, secure 
social relationships. 

Imagination, initiative, and re- 
sponsiveness characterize the skilled 
teacher’s approach to working with 
children. She uses the process of 
problem solving to help children 
develop the ability to analyze and 
organize toward more complex in- 
formation as a method for intel- 
ligent action. 

She is fully aware of the need 
to continuously assess children’s ap- 
proaches to inquiry and discovery. 
Pacing is a guiding concept which 
affects the minute-by-minute de- 
cisions she makes each day. Pacing 
serves the function of accepting 
the ways children ordinarily learn 
as well as of helping them to take 
more insightful action. 

In view of this, pacing may be 
conceived by the teacher as the 
criterion for answering the basic 
questions: Will this decision I am 


child’s work. 





Stock No. 28-109. Dept. of 
garten-Primary Education. 
Foundation Learning in the Kin- 
dergarten by Neith Headley. Cites 
academic experiences in kindergarten 
which are foundations for later learn- 
ing in subject areas. 1958. 16p. Stock 
No. 38-113. 40¢ single copy; 2-9 
copies, 30¢ ea.; 10 or more, 20¢ ea. 
Public Kindergartens by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. An NEA Elementary In- 
structional Service pamphlet empha- 
sizing characteristics of five-year-olds 
in relation to kindergarten _ pro- 
gram. 1960. Stock No. 28-175. Single 
copies free from K-PE. 
ties from Pub. Sales. 


Kinder- 


10¢ in quanti- 


making nurture the child’s growth? 
Will this decision restrict — his 
growth? What can I do in planning 
which will effect changes in the 
situation and lead to positive de- 
velopment? 

Sensitivity to the feelings and at- 
titudes of children, coupled with 
skill and energy in manipulating 
the physical environment, tend to 
produce a wholesome climate for 
living and learning. If a whole- 
some climate is to be maintained, 
the teacher needs time and a group 
of reasonable size in order to relate 
to children with empathy and un- 
derstanding. 

It is generally recognized that 
with large groups and double or 
triple sessions, it is almost impos- 
sible to develop this desirable cli- 
mate for learning. 


A COMMUNITY which values kin- 
dergarten experiences for its chil- 
dren will support the administrator 
and his staff in all their decisions 
regarding the kindergarten pro- 
gram. Many administrators testify 
to the fact that parents who early 
learn to value and support kinder- 
garten education tend to maintain 


positive attitudes towards the 
school throughout the years. 
Kindergarten experiences can 


promote attitudes toward learning 
that place value upon knowledge 
and skills and enable a child to 
discover himself as a person. Time 
in this stage of growth and develop- 
ment may very well be the founda- 
tion or keystone for a_ successful 
and productive life. # + 











WT HAT is a good teacher? A 
W good superintendent? And 
a good school board mem- 

ber? 

The JourNAL asked two teachers 
to summarize the traits they value 
in superintendents and _ board 
members; two superintendents to 
do the same for teachers and board 
members; and two board members, 
for teachers and superintendents. 

From the material they submit- 
ted, the following qualifications 
have been drawn up. Although the 
result is a composite ideal, it rep- 
resents characteristics which the six 
contributors have noted and ad- 
mired in their professional associ- 
ates. 

The six to whom the JOURNAL 
is indebted for this composite pic- 
ture are: Martha Bigley, seventh- 
grade teacher, Magnolia, Arkansas; 
Audra May Pence, president, II- 
linois Association of Classroom 
Teachers, and first-grade teacher, 
Eugene Field School, Elmhurst, [- 
linois; Earl Funderburke, superin- 
tendent of schools, Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Angelo Giau- 
drone, superintendent of schools, 
Tacoma, Washington; Albert O’- 
Brien, president of the school 
board, Webster Groves, Missouri; 
and Betty Feves, president of the 
school board, Pendleton, Oregon. 


The Ideal Teacher 


As the superintendent sees him. 
Who is the ideal teacher? The an- 
swer, like the decision to call a TV 
man instead of an auto mechanic 
when it is the TV that needs re- 
pairing, depends upon the assign- 
ment for which the teacher is need- 
ed. 

Superintendents are not looking 
for a stereotype that will fit all 
teaching assignments. Rather they 
recognize a need for a variety of 
persons who have different back- 
grounds, different personalities, dif- 
ferent skills. 

Why? Because we have a variety 
of children in our school system, 
and each may benefit in different 
ways as they are taught by and 
work with various kinds of teach- 
ers. 

Certainly, however, there are 
some common factors which deter- 
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Teacher, Superintendent, Ike 


What traits do they value in each otheha 


mine the potential of a person in 
the teaching field which can be 
listed, not necessarily in order of 
importance, as follows: 

Scholarship. Scholarship is the 
foundation for competence and ex- 
pertness in dealing with the vast 
fund of knowledge in every teach- 
ing area. The professionally com- 
petent teacher is well prepared 
and continues to exercise his schol- 
arship as he grows in the profes- 
sion. 

Patience. In this connection, the 
word is used to describe that ele- 
ment of personality that enables a 
teacher to deal understandingly 
with children of all abilities and 
temperaments and to teach them 
as individuals, and to work with 
other staff members in the total 
program. 

Foresight. A teacher who has 
foresight is most likely to act in- 
telligently when presented with a 
problem involving human __be- 
havior. Foresight is likely to make 








Copr. 1961 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc, 
“Here’s my report card, Dad. You 
slipped a few points in arithmetic.” 


a better teacher because it will en- 
able that person to work with and 
adapt to an ever-changing world. 
Without foresight, no amount of 
in-service training or professional 
preparation will be of great value. 
Ambition. Ambition sometimes 
has a selfish connotation, but not 
if a teacher is ambitious in his de- 
sire to serve to the best of his 
ability the children with whom he 
deals and the school and com- 
munity in which he lives. The am- 
bition to serve will most certainly 
promote professional conduct and 
thinking, willingness to work on 
instructional improvement com- 
mittees, and willingness to con- 
tinue improving as a teacher. 


As the school board member 
sees him. The good teacher is a 
highly trained professional worker 
who possesses high competency in 
his subject area and is proficient 
in his teaching skills. He is well 
versed in and enthusiastic about 
the material he is teaching. He 
knows his field so well that he feels 
free to improvise and is able to 
quickly recognize and take ad- 
vantage of potential learning situ- 
ations that may arise in his class- 
room. He opens doors which lead 
in many directions for the student 
with whom he works. 

While academic attainments 
and technical skills are requisites, 
they can never be placed above a 
basic ability to understand chil- 
dren and work with them. This 
ability is shown in human warmth 
which makes each youngster feel 
he belongs, which arouses his in- 
tellectual curiosity and helps him 
gradually to develop mental dis- 
cipline. 

The ideal teacher also has in- 
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sight into the personal relation- 
ships between himself and_ his 
students, and among the students 
themselves. Growth and learning 
flourish when contact between in- 
dividuals takes place without 
sham, hypocrisy, or fear. 

A good teacher believes deeply 
that the attainment of true pro- 
fessional status is a continuous 
process never completed. He is an 
active, dues-paying member of his 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions, and of those organizations 
directly related to his subject areas 
and level of teaching. 

The teacher sees his role as co- 
operative and not competitive. He 
is loyal to his school and to his 
colleagues and regards himself as 
a co-worker with his supervisors 
and administrators. He holds and 
expresses independent opinions, 
yet recognizes that he alone cannot 
make final decisions. Holding a 
steadfast conviction of his freedom 
to teach, he also recognizes and 
accepts the responsibilities that go 
along with this freedom. 

The ideal teacher is a participat- 
ing citizen, striving always to be a 
worthy representative of his pro- 
fession in his community, exempli- 
fying for his students the good 
citizenship he teaches. 


The Ideal Superintendent 


As the teacher sees him. Leader- 
ship, not authority, are conspic- 
uous in the ideal superintendent. 
He is an educational leader in 
thought and action who has sin- 
cere respect for all members of the 


school staff and treats them as 
members of an educational team. 
He genuinely likes children, 


mingles with them, tries to see 
through their eyes and to un- 
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derstand their thoughts. This 
empathy with children is as basic 
as his educational background and 
his administrative skill. 

The quality of educational in- 
struction given the students is of 
prime importance to the good 
superintendent. By his direction 
he tries to create an atmosphere in 
which the whole staff and pupils 
can work with initiative, crea- 
tivity, and fidelity to high stand- 
ards. 

Without turning his back on 
what time has proven true, he has 
vision to accept the new methods 
in education, and he looks forward 
eagerly for that which is to come. 
On the other hand, he carefully 
evaluates services and additions to 
the school program under his 
guidance before they are added, 
to ensure that they serve a real 
need. 

He eliminates from duties of a 
teacher the clerical work and other 
duties which do not specifically 
benefit instruction. He calls upon 
well-prepared teachers on the staff 
to help interpret school curric- 
ulum and instructional material 
to the public. He gives all his staff 
a real opportunity to express 
opinions and make suggestions. 

By his own example of courage 
and integrity, he inspires profes- 
sional growth and a sense of re- 
sponsibility in each _ individual 
staff member with whom he works. 
He encourages and assists each 
person on the staff to develop his 
capabilities to the highest degree. 
He shows his appreciation of the 
unique contribution made by each 
individual to the total educational 
program. 


As the school board member 
sees him. The superintendent’s 
job has changed with changing 
times, and today school boards 


look more than ever for the top 
educator who also combines high 


administrative and public rela- 
tions abilities and skills. 
The above combination is not 


easy to find. All too frequently the 
individual with excellent aca- 
demic accomplishments lacks the 
ability to plan, organize, and dele- 
gate the total educational pro- 
gram. Some who possess these abil- 
ities in marked degree fail in hu- 
man relations with subordinates or 
exercise little tact and diplomacy 
in dealing with the board or the 
community. 

Certainly, the superintendent is 
a leader in the field of education. 
He is able to assume responsibility 
for the direction and development 
of educational policy in his dis- 
trict. He is aware of current think- 
ing in the field and is able to 
utilize the new approaches and 
techniques that are in line with 
his policies; he constantly ex- 
amines and evaluates the goals 
and practices of the educational 
program under his direction. 

He exerts his leadership in edu- 
cation, not only with the profes- 
sional teachers on the staff, but 
also with the lay community. This 
calls for skills in public relations 
and the ability to present the 
problems facing education so that 
citizens understand the demands 
made on them for the support of 
education in their community. 

The ideal superintendent is an 
able administrator who can _ co- 
ordinate into a smoothly working 
whole the varied elements in a 
complex school system. These in- 
volve the problems of finance 
and budgeting, educational policy, 
transportation, building programs, 
personnel, and a many others. 

It is easy to state that the board 
sets policy and the superintendent 
carries it out, but in practice both 





On March 16 there were 756,227 NEA members on record 
—an all-time high. However, many members of last year 
have still not renewed. Urge your colleagues to enroll now 


through established channels. 
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board and administrator must be 
scrupulously careful not to con- 
fuse their functions and their lines 
of responsibility. Ideally, ithe 
superintendent is a master at the 
art of suggestion and assists the 
board in policy formation. The 
board in turn leans heavily upon 
the superintendent as its educa- 
tional expert. 

Each is careful to keep the other 
fully informed and to seek the 
counsel of the other on all major 
decisions or on decisions which are 
likely to set precedents. Neither 
party pre-empts the limelight. 





The Ideal School Board Member 


As the teacher sees him. A good 
school board member is vitally in- 
terested in children and realizes 
that his first allegiance is to them. 

He knows the code of ethics de- 
veloped by his organization and 
consistently abides by it. He is 
familiar with state school laws 
and conscientiously complies with 
them. If he is a new member, he 
is willing to take in-service train- 
ing. 

When he, as a school board 
member, selects an administrator, 





Proposed Amendments to NEA Bylaws 


THE following amendments were pre- 
sented in writing to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Los Angeles, July 1, 
1960, by the chairman of the Bylaws and 
Rules Committee, for consideration and 
voting by delegates to the 1961 Repre- 
sentative Assembly, Friday, June 30. 

The summary statements in SMALL 
CAPITALS will be the summaries printed 
on the ballot at the annual meeting un- 
less changed pursuant to action by the 
Representative Assembly. 

Deletions are bracketed; additions are 
in bold italics. 


AMENDMENT NO. I, TO ESTABLISH HIGHER 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR NEW ACTIVE MEMBERS 
ENROLLING AFTER AUGUST 31, 1964. Amend 
Article I, Membership, Section 3, and the 
title of the section so they will read: 
“(Dues] Active Members. Section 3. (a) 
Requirements. Any person who is actively 
engaged in the teaching profession or other 
educational work may become an active 
member [.] at any time until August 31, 
1964. After that time any person who is 
actively engaged in educational work of 
a professional nature shall be eligible to 
become an active member of the Associa- 
tion if he (1) has an earned Bachelor’s 
or higher degree, and (2) where required 
holds or is eligible to hold a regular legal 
certificate of any kind except an emerg- 
ency substandard certificate or permit. 

(b) Continuation of Membership. Any 
person who is an active member of the 
Association for the membership year 
1963-64 is entitled to continue as an 
active member of the Association. 

(c) Rights and Dues. An active member 
shall be entitled to receive the JOURNAL 
of the Association, to vote for delegates 
to the Representative Assembly, to serve 
as a delegate to the Representative As- 
sembly, and to hold elective or appoin- 
tive office. Annual dues of active mem- 
bers shall be $10. 

Amend Article I, Section 5, Associate 
Members, so it will read: “Any person 
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interested in advancing the cause of edu- 
cation but who is not [actively engaged 
in educational work] eligible for active 
membership may become an_ associate 
member. [Annual dues of an associate 
member shall be $10.] An associate mem- 
ber shall be entitled to receive the 
JourNAL of the Association but shall not 
have the right to vote for delegates to 
the Representative Assembly, to serve as 
a delegate, or to hold elective or ap- 
pointive office. Annual dues of associate 
members shall be $10.” Submitted by 
Richard D. Batchelder of Massachusetts, 
and Eula May Taylor of Washington. 


AMENDMENT NO. II, TO PERMIT PRESEN- 
TATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
BYLAWS AFTER THE ANNUAL MEETING BY 
THE BYLAWS AND RULES COMMITTEE, WITH- 
OUT CHANGING ADVANCE PUBLICATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS. Amend Article XV—Amend- 
ments, Section I, Amendments to the 
Bylaws, so it will read: “These Bylaws 
may be amended at a meeting of the 
Representative Assembly by a two-thirds 
vote if the proposed change shall have 
been presented in writing at the preced- 
ing annual meeting or subsequently by 
the Bylaws and Rules Committee and the 
text of the proposed change shall have 
been printed in the JouRNAL of the Asso- 
ciation at least 60 days in advance of such 
meeting, or if unanimous consent is given 
for taking a vote without such advance 
notice. Amendments to the Bylaws may be 
so presented only (a) by the Bylaws and 
Rules Committee, or (b) with the con- 
currence of at least two state or other 
authorized delegations in the Representa- 
tive Assembly evidenced in each case 
either by a majority vote of the delega- 
tion at a regularly called meeting of the 
delegation held in connection with the 
annual meeting or by a petition signed 
by a majority of the members of the 
delegation, or (c) by petition of any 50 
accredited delegates.” Submitted by the 
Bylaws and Rules Committee.  £ 





he shows confidence in his choice 
by not interfering with the ad- 
ministrator’s duties. 

He is active in state and na- 
tional school board groups, and 
he keeps abreast of the latest 
thinking by reading material pub- 
lished for school board members. 

In addition to tending to his 
duties on the board, a_ school 
board member is interested in, 
and concerned about, all school 
activities. 


As the superintendent sees him. 
The ideal school board member 
recognizes the important place of 
public education in our society to- 
day and is interested in all of the 
things that good schools do—or 
can do—for students, for the com- 
munity, and for the nation. 

A board member asks such ques- 
tions as, “How can we get good 
teachers?” “How can we help 
teachers to do a better job?” and 
“What do students need to know 
for successful living in the genera- 
tion ahead?” 

Then he keeps the answers to 
these questions in mind as he 
makes policy and approves financ- 
ing of day-by-day actions and de- 
cisions. 

The school board member un- 
derstands policy-making as it re- 
lates to the intricacies of school fi- 
nance, building construction, and 
curriculum improvement, and he 
has the time and interest to inform 
himself on the problems of schools. 

The board member always keeps 
in mind that the entire job of any 
board of education is to chart the 
course of education, to approve 
policies which will aid the educa- 
tors to keep on the course, and to 
leave the mechanics and details of 
administration to the superintend- 
ent. 

He may disagree with a super- 
intendent, but it is his duty to 
protect and defend the superin- 
tendent and the staff from petty 
politics and pressure groups. Fi- 
nally, board member and superin- 
tendent stand shoulder to shoulder 
with a full awareness that they 

have one central duty in common: 
the welfare of all the children of 


all the people. + # 
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Making Primary Arithmetic 
Meaningful to Children 


The young child, in a pecul- 

iar sense, spends his waking 
hours trying to find out meanings: 
What is this? Why are you doing 
that? What do you call it? May I 
try it? What will it do? What can 
I do with it? Where did it come 
from? 

The seemingly endless curiosity 
of the young child is a search for 
meanings in his everyday life. 

The school has a special role to 
fulfill in helping children acquire 
accurate, clear, and rich meanings. 
Unfortunately, teachers sometimes 
forget that words which are clear 
to an adult may not carry the in- 
tended meanings into the life of 
the child. 

Consequently, it is important for 
us to ask ourselves seriously what 
we mean when we talk about 
making any school subject mean- 
ingful. 

The primary teacher needs to 
ask himself these questions: What 
is meant by meanings? How are 
meanings acquired? What partic- 


* is a search for meanings. 





Dr. Swenson is professor of elementary 
education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity. She has also taught in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Dr. Swen- 
son develops the ideas in this article 
more fully in a publication of the 
NEA Department of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, also titled Making 
Primary Arithmetic Meaningful to 
Children. Single copy 75¢. Quantity 
discounts available. Stock No. 28-110. 
Order from Publication Sales, NEA. 
Illustrations are from the publication. 
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ular meanings should be acquired 
by children during the early ele- 
mentary school years? 

The arithmetic meanings to be 
acquired by most children in the 
primary grades are, briefly, cer- 
tain mathematical concepts and 
processes. We often make a serious 
error in assuming that primary 
arithmetic consists entirely of a 
routine counting, reading, and 
writing of numerals, and routine 
oral or written repetition of sim- 
ple arithmetic facts. 

Teachers in the primary grades 
have the responsibility to teach 
much more than the oral and writ- 
ten forms. They also need to teach 
the underlying and surrounding 
meanings of the concepts and 
processes which are merely signi- 
fied by the forms. 

The concepts and processes which 
undergird the whole arithmetic 
curriculum should be introduced 
and practiced in the _ primary 
grades, for the primary teacher sets 
the foundation, be it sound or 
shaky, on which the whole arith- 
metic structure rests. 

These concepts should not be 
thought of as primary in the sense 
that they are just easy ideas for 
immature learners. They should be 
considered primary in the sense of 
being fundamental or basic ideas. 


Meaning Is Experience 


To a child, the meaning of a 
word or object is only what his 


experience with it reveals to him. 

To the first-grader, the symbol 
“6” means whatever experiences he 
has had involving that symbol— 
how old he is, the numeral painted 
on the winning racer in the local 
soapbox derby, the number of pen- 
nies he had to pay for a candy bar. 

Meanings cannot be transmitted 
ready-made from one person to 
another. Real meanings are built 
within the learner’s experience. 

An important word meaning for 
primary grade children to learn as 
part of their arithmetic work is the 
word “group.” Let us review some 
of the experiences Mary, a first 
grade child, has with the word— 
experiences which become not only 
the basis but also the very sub- 
stance of her expanding meaning 
of the word. 

1. On the first day of school, 
Miss Allen, Mary’s teacher, asks 
Mary to bring her chair and join 
the group. Miss Allen talks with 
the children about the group. She 
says they are a nice, quiet group. 
She asks Mary if she has anything 
she wants to tell the group. 

Mary knows that the teacher 
means that all the children gath- 
ered together are a group. 

2. Later in the day, Miss Allen 
asks Mary to help put away the 
picture books on the table. She 
suggests that she should gather 
them up and put them in a neat 
group in the middle of the table. 

Mary finds out that not only 
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children but also books can be a 
group. 

3. One day Joe sits in a chair 
away from the other children, 
pouts, and refuses to join the other 
children at his table. Mary tells 
him he belongs in her group. Joe 
says, “I’m in my own group.” Billy 
laughs and says, “You can’t be a 
group all by yourself. It takes 
more than one to be a group.” 

Mary listens and wonders about 
that. She is learning more about 
meaning of group. It means more 
than one, according to Billy. 

4, On the playground, Miss Al- 
len teaches the children a new 
game. She helps them form two 
groups, but Jim stands out in the 
middle between two groups. Miss 
Allen asks, “What group are you 
in?” Jim says, “I’m in Sam’s 
group.” The teacher tells him that 
he should stay with the other chil- 
dren in Sam’s group so that every- 
one will know he belongs in that 
group. 

Mary understands the impor- 
tance of having all members of a 
group together. 

5. On later occasions, Mary hears 
her teacher tell the children to 
group themselves around the 
tables, to group the books on the 
shelves of the bookcase, to group 
the pennies, the nickels, and the 
dimes when counting the lunch 
money. 

Mary has a chance to extend her 
meaning of the word “group.” 
“Group” is not only the name of 
more than one thing put together 
because of some similarity, but is 
also something you do to things 
when you put them together to 
make a group. 

This is by no means a complete 
story of Mary’s learnings through 
experience about the meaning of 
the word “group.” However, it in- 
dicates how she had an opportu- 
nity to improve and expand her 
understanding of the meaning of 
the word. Her learning came about 
not by definition but by experi- 
ence with the word applied cor- 
rectly in situations which were 
understandable to her. 

It may be asked whether or not 
this is really arithmetic. Yes, it is. 
The idea of the group which Mary 
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acquired through experience in a 
variety of situations is one of the 
basic concepts of arithmetic. 

Understanding of numbers rests 
on understanding of groups in their 
quantitative aspects. Understand- 
ing of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division is of neces- 
sity based on understanding of the 
verb “to group,” for these funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic are 
themselves processes of grouping 
and regrouping. 


Meaning Is Context 


In a real sense, meaning is con- 
text. Further, meanings are derived 
from context. Meaning accrues 
through experiencing a_ thing, 
event, or situation in relation to 
other things, events, or situations. 
Therefore, the types of meanings 
and the quality of meanings vary 
a great deal in terms of the quality 
of the environment in which they 
are learned. 

The teacher should realize that 
the preschool child or the primary 
grade pupil learns arithmetic 
meanings in relation to a certain 
context or to the various contexts 
in which those meanings are ex- 
perienced. The richer the learning 
environment is with respect to the 
particular meanings, the better are 
the chances of acquiring accurate 
and full understandings. 

Consider, for example, the learn- 
ing of the meaning of standard 
measures. Too often, children 
learn in a strictly verbal context 
that 12 inches = | foot, 3 feet = 1 
yard, and 5280 feet = 1 mile. 

What they learn by reading and 
repeating those statements is a lim- 
ited meaning of those measures. 
How much better it would be if 
they could learn the meaning of 
inches, feet, and yards in a context 
of use in and out of the school- 
room. 

Perhaps the children are helping 
to plan the placement of shelves in 
a new bookcase. They measure the 
tallest book to go into the bookcase 
to find how wide to make the 
space between shelves. They meas- 
ure the books and count those of 
various sizes to see how to space 
the shelves. 

In so doing, they are acquiring 


meanings of inch and foot in a 
context which is bound to con- 
tribute to better understandings 
of these measures. 


Meaning Is Intent 


Meaning is also intent. Mean- 
ing represents a means to an end, 
Meaning indicates purpose or aim, 

We may ask, “What did he 
mean?” We could just as well have 
said, “What was his intention?” 

When arithmetic processes are 
taught meaningfully, they are 
taught so that they serve as means 
to ends. A child who knows the 
meaning of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division can 
use these processes as means for 
achieving certain aims, intents, or 
purposes. 

At the risk of seeming to accen- 
tuate the negative, let us consider 
not only the absence of meaning- 
ful use of arithmetic processes, but 
also let us recognize the fact that 
sometimes children are even taught 
wrong meanings of processes. 

Occasionally, for example, they 
are told that adding is “getting 
more.” In other words, the pur- 
pose of adding is to get more. This 
is not true. 

The child who puts a group of 
four books on the shelf with an- 
other group of five books is not 
using the addition process for the 
purpose of having more books. He 
is merely trying to put two groups 
together to make a_ new total 
group. 

If he knows the addition fact 
4+ 5 = 9 and understands it, he 
uses it to mean that putting a 
group of four books and a group 
of five books together will result in 
having a new group of nine books. 

The same nine books were there 
before he added and after he 
added; the difference is in the way 
they are grouped. The equal sign 
should express equality in the 
child’s thinking as well as in oral 
pronunciation. 


Meaning Is Organization 


Clear meaning results from effec. 
tive organization, and effective or- 
ganization results from clear mean- 
ings. Children as well as adults 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Parks taught sixth-grade geog- 

raphy in Tyson, Texas. Nine 
months of each year she looked out 
of the same classroom windows, and 
what she saw was sameness. For the 
town was set in a great monotony 
of spaces, a vastness of sky and flat 
land and meager vegetation, bro- 
ken occasionally by arroyos down 
which flash floods sometimes 
poured—roaring, tawny menaces 
on their way to join the Rio 
Grande. 

When vacation came, Miss Gold- 
ie was as anxious to get away as 
were any of her pupils. Then, it 
was, she took her trips. 

“Where are you going this sum- 
mer, Miss Goldie?’”’ we would ask. 

“Well, first I must go see my 
mother, who isn’t well.” She al- 
ways went first to see her mother 
who “wasn’t well.” “And after that 
—well, I don’t know. But I'll bring 
you back pictures and things.” 

She did. She brought so many 
pictures and maps and travel fold- 
ers and other things that she had 
to hire a drayman to haul them 
to school for her. It was these things 
she brought for us to see that made 
the places she visited come alive for 
us, too, so that we began to talk 
about them as if we had been there 
ourselves. Miss Goldie never spoke 
of “studying about” a country. She 
always said we ‘“‘went there.’” We 
picked up the phrase from her. 

Miss Goldie was really small, al- 
though she gave the impression of 
being tall. Perhaps that was because 
she carried herself with a sort of 
eager vitality, as if always there 
were a great many things she must 
do quickly because she was in a hur- 
ty to be off somewhere else. Her 
clothes were utterly without dis- 
tinction. No matter how hard I try, 
I cannot remember a single thing 
she wore. 

“She ought to buy herself some 
decent clothes,” Mother said once, 


THIRTY years Miss Goldie 





Miss Erdman, the author of many ar- 
ticles, short stories, and novels, teaches 
creative writing at West Texas State 
College, Canyon. Somewhat abridged, 
“The Voyager,” is reprinted by special 
permission of the Christian Herald. This 
ts another in a series of Journal re- 
prints of stories dealing with schools or 
with teaching. 
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“instead of spending all her money 
on trips.” 

Of all the names she might have 
borne, Goldie was the one which 
fitted her least. Mousie would have 
been far better, for she was all of 
a color—eyes, hair, skin blended in- 
to a single pattern. I suppose her 
clothes blended into the pattern al- 
so. Certainly the effect was not 
golden. Taupe would have been 
the nearer color—that curious in-be- 
tween shade that retreats apologet- 
ically into the back of one’s ward- 
robe. 

About Miss Goldie herself, how- 
ever, there was nothing apologetic. 
Both in and out of her classroom 
she moved with an unself-conscious 
assurance, bearing at the same time 
a look both remote and alert. For- 
mer students remembered her and 
talked about her long after they for- 
got other more dynamic, attractive 
teachers. In fact, I find it hard now 
to separate the things I actually 
saw her do from those I merely 
heard about. 

Year after year they came back 
to see her, those former students, 
and never once was she known to 
fumble a name. She remembered 
them all. 

“Hello, Miss Goldie.” 

“Hello, Tom.” 

“Say, I saw Yellowstone this sum- 
mer. It was just like you said it 
would be.” 

“Good.” 

“Say, where is the class going this 
semester?” 

“Just now we are in China.” 

“Fine. I think I liked China best 
of all the places we went.” The old 
phrase fell easily off his lips. 

He left, and Miss Goldie turned 
back to her class. 

“Now the Great Wall of China 
was built for protection,” she said. 

The class would have almost 
sworn that she had helped with the 
construction, so positive was her 
statement. For they were not merely 


studying about a wall. They had 
“gone” there, and in so doing, had 
made it and the people who built 
it their neighbors forever more. 


Mass Goldie knew the world, 
had her fingers on its pulsing cur- 
rents, slipped easily into talk of its 
people. And we of Tyson, scarcely 
conscious of what we did, followed 
her through ever widening hori- 
zons. 

Perhaps there was not anyone 
who followed her so completely as 
did the members of the Travel 
Club. Somewhere early in the or- 
ganization’s history, Miss Goldie 
had been asked to plan the year’s 
program. After that, the Club pro- 
gram was Miss Goldie. She was very 
firm with the members; after all, 
most of them had been her pupils 
and, in her presence, became once 
more little girls anxious to get ex- 
tra grade points for outside work. 
She conducted the Club study as 
she conducted her classes—with a 
sort of inspired thoroughness that 
made each member feel she “had 
gone” to the places studied. 

And so it was, when the world 
went mad, that strange names like 
Iwo Jima and Guadalcanal and Sai- 
pan did not send the women of Ty- 
son scuttling to the atlas. This 
knowledge was not always a good 
thing. It gave mothers a white- 
lipped certainty about the charac- 
ter of the country in which their 
boys fought. Perhaps it also ex- 
plained why Tyson always over- 
subscribed its Red Cross and War 
Bond quotas. 

On the days Miss Goldie conduct- 
ed the Club program there was a 
sort of glow about her, a thing that 
transcended clothes. It was then 
that her name was not too in- 
congruous. 


‘Tew war brought a new sort of 
returned student to Miss Goldie’s 
door. He wore a uniform, and he 
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did not talk of going to Yellow- 
stone. 

“Hello, Miss Goldie. Say, I've 
been to Japan.” 

“Hello, Bill. Yes, I knew you 
went. I read your letters in the pa- 
per. Even used them on the bulletin 
board.” 

“I hoped you would. That was 
partly why I wrote them.” He 
blushed a little as he told her. 

“I'm glad you kept your eyes 
open and learned things.” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” He was six feet 
tall, and had three stripes on his 
sleeve. But before her he was a lit- 
tle boy, seeking to prove his worthi- 
ness. “Yes, ma’am. I watched the 
country, and the people. Maybe this 
will sound funny to you, but we're 
going to have to learn to get along 
with those Japs, after this is over.” 

“We are going to have to learn 
to get along with people every- 
where.” 

“Say, Miss Goldie,” he grinned 
at her, “do I get extra points for 
doing those letters?” 

“You always do, don’t you?” Miss 
Goldie said dryly. But you could 
tell she appreciated his joke. 

“Funny thing,” he said, all seri- 
ousness now, “first time I saw 
Japan I felt like I’d been there be- 
fore.” 

The boys of Tyson were to say 
that same thing in the far reaches 
of the Pacific, in Africa, in Europe, 
in Asia—‘‘I’ll be dogged if this place 
don’t look familiar. Guess we've 
‘been here’ with Miss Goldie.” 

“Not much like Tyson, was it?” 
Miss Goldie would ask them later. 

“Not much. And yet it is, too. 
Guess it’s like you used to tell us 
—all people and places are sort of 
alike, underneath.” 

The first few months after the 
war ended, Miss Goldie’s door was 
full of boys most of the time. 

“Say, Miss Goldie—I got to Swit- 
zerland. You ought to go back 
there.” 

“T'll go sometime.” 

“Why don’t you go this summer?” 

“Pl think about it—” 

That was the summer she won 
first place in an essay contest, spon- 
sored by the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, on “The Resources 

of Texas.” The prize was an all- 
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expense trip to Austin and the 
Alamo. 

“Just to think,” Miss Goldie said, 
“T’ve never seen the Alamo, or the 
capitol.” 

“Why, Miss Goldie,” we protest- 
ed in shocked unbelief. She who 
knew every syllable of their history, 
she who had been everywhere else, 
had never seen the two most histori- 
cal places in her own state. 

Wasn't it fortunate, she said, that 
the trip was scheduled for mid- 
June. Because of that, she could 
go by and spend a few days with 
her mother. “She lives with my 
married sister, you know.” 

We didn’t. Nobody seemed to 
know anything at all about her 
personal life. Even Carrie Fulton, 
with whom she boarded, knew 
nothing much. 

Her friends gave her a farewell 
dinner. Miss Goldie thought it very 
nice of them. Everyone was being 
nice, she said. Her brother-in-law 
couldn’t meet her bus, but he was 
leaving the pick-up at the station 
so she could drive out to the farm 
the minute she got in. 

Her bus was late leaving. There 
had been big rains to the north, 
snarling traffic. But finally she got 
started, sitting stiffly in the window 
seat, wearing her no-colored dress 
with a no-colored coat over it. She 
waved debonairily at those down 
to see her off. 

“T declare,” Carrie Fulton said, 
“she looked for the world and all 
like someone sailing away on a big 
liner.” 

And that was the last anyone in 
Tyson saw of her. 


Carrie Fulton, the last to see 
her, was the first one to have the 
news. The brother-in-law called 
her, and the news he had to relate 
sent her, tears streaming down her 
face, to our house. 

“The most horrible thing has 
happened,” she said. “Miss Goldie 
Parks has been drowned—” 

Mother said, “Oh no—” and the 
way she said it, I knew she felt as I 
did. Not Miss Goldie. She was eter- 
nal, everlasting—like the mountains 
she taught us about. 

“Tt was a flash flood,” Carrie went 
on. “She got caught in the arroyo 


that runs between her sister’s house 
and town. They found the truck, 
but they haven’t found her. They've 
given up hopes by now. More than 
likely her body is down to the Rio 
Grande—maybe even on its way to 
the sea—” 

“Poor Miss Goldie,” Mother said. 
“She didn’t get her trip. But then,” 
she added quickly, “she’s had so 
many trips—” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” 
Carrie said. “I found out from her 
brother-in-law. She’d never had a 
trip. Never, in all her life.” 

The town had her story now, a 
story as fantastic as the news of her 
death. Miss Goldie had _ never 
been anywhere, save to her sister’s 
to nurse the mother who “was not 


well.”” Every summer she spent 
there. 
It was during these summer 


months that she “took” her trips. 
She had her mail sent there—travel 
folders, books, advertisements, mag- 
azines. She read these, and for that 
time, she literally lived in the coun- 
try about which she studied. Here 
she traced the routes of her “travel” 
which she brought back to us. 
They were the fabric from which 
romance was made, and when she 
shared them with us, they were real 
for us, too. Who were we to say she 
had deceived us? 

We talked it over uncertainly. 

“She never really said she went 
to those places—I mean, really went 
there, did she?” 

“Well, no. Remember—she called 
it ‘going to’ a place when we stud- 
ied it.” 

Yes, we remembered. 

We remembered, and we could 
not feel sad. It was as if one of Miss 
Goldie’s wall maps had unrolled, 
letting us see the true picture of the 
thing that had happened to her; as 
if all the wisdom she had given us 
about far places was crystallizing 
into a single moment of perception. 
She had given us a kinship with 
space, a feeling of being at one 
with the universe. And we followed 
her now in the path she had pre- 
pared for us. 

We knew, at last, Miss Goldie 
had embarked upon a_ Journey 
Magnificent. And, as always, the old 


magic held. + # 
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Anderson, appearing in the 

March JOURNAL, presents 
a concise description of the locale 
and organization of team _teach- 
ing. It seems, however, that the 
description raises more questions 
than it answers. 


4) EAM TEACHING” by Robert 


What Is Team Teaching for? 


In Dr. Anderson’s article, as in 
various other reports, considerable 
space is given to describing how 
team teaching is organized, sched- 
uled, and housed. Its proponents 
claim that the plan is promising, 
that it provides flexibility and eff- 
ciency in the use of time, space, ma- 
terials, and teaching talent. In 
short, the major intent of this 
scheme is to improve teaching. 

Practically everyone, including 
most teachers, agrees that teaching 
can and should be improved. But 
what kinds of improvements is 
team teaching intended to produce? 
In what observable ways will the 
quality of team teaching differ 
from the teaching it replaces? 


What Kind of Teaching Does 
It Foster? 


In the absence of a clear state- 
ment of principles of teaching and 
learning which team teaching seeks 
experimentally to develop and dem- 
onstrate, one can only turn to the 
literature for clues. These may be 
found in abundance in a presum- 
ably authoritative publication by 
the Ford Foundation dated June 
1960 and called Time, Talent and 
Teachers. This is one of a series of 
brochures describing activities sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation, the 
agency which provides financial 
support and publicity for most, if 
not all, of the projects described by 
Dr. Anderson. 

Teaching, as envisaged in this 
publication, is largely a process of 
“imparting information,” provid- 
ing whatever repetition or practice 
the learner needs to take it in, and 
checking by test or review to assure 
that he can give the information 
back again. According to the foun- 
dation brochure: 





Miss Hoppock is director of elementary 
education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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“Teachers involved in school experi- 
ments have found that the large class 
is appropriate and educationally sound 
for imparting the basic information all 
students must have in a course. No 
longer, for example, need five biology 
teachers repeat essentially the same 
thing about the classification of living 
things into class, order, family, genus, 
and species five times a day for a total 
of twenty-five presentations.” 

Instead, one teacher (the one 
with most competence in this seg- 
ment of subject matter) “imparts 
the basic information” by lecturing 
to all five sections in one fell 
Swoop. 

How the lecture method of im- 
parting information sets the limits 
of the teaching-learning activities 
is vividly pictured in the pam- 
phlet’s account of a week in the life 
of a biology teacher: 

On Monday, he lectures fifty-five 
minutes to 170 students. (The re- 
mainder of the day he reads profes- 
sional materials, sets up difficult ex- 
periments in the lab, tutors a boy 
who failed to grasp a difficult point 
in the lecture, gives advance assign- 
ments to a bright girl who has read 
the textbook through and needs 
more challenging material, and 
grades papers.) 

On Tuesday, he meets smaller 
groups separately for a discussion 
lesson. (““Monday’s lecture was not 
interrupted by questions.) On 
Wednesday and Thursday, he meets 
groups in the lab, for two consecu- 
tive lab periods each, to work on 
experiments and see demonstra- 
tions. On Friday, he meets 170 pu- 
pils in a group for a test or review 
and is then free from classroom 
teaching for the day. 

As a supplementary means of im- 
parting information, Dr. Anderson 
and the Ford Foundation report 


cite the use by teacher teams of au- 
dio-visual techniques such as tape- 
recorded lessons and overhead pro- 
jection. 

The Ford Foundation report ob- 
serves that one reason for the pro- 
jector’s appeal is that the teacher 
can “readily project information to 
the class without having to turn 
around”! Further, the tape recorder 
enhances the efficiency of the teach- 
er by enabling students to receive 
instruction from him while he per- 
forms other teaching roles. 

In essence, according to such de- 
scriptions of practice, it is the 
teacher, not the pupils, who does 
the questioning, the researching, 
the organizing, the interpreting 
and generalizing, the using. Accord- 
ing to Time, Talent and Teachers: 

“In the large class the teacher is 
primarily a giver and interpreter of 
information; in the small class, 
where presumably he confronts fac- 
tually informed students, he acts 
both as a consultant who raises 
questions and counselor who guides 
students in their search for an- 
swers.”” 


W hat Creative Ideas About 
Teaching Are Emerging? 


It seems reasonable to expect that 
the resources of time, money, and 
intelligence used in carrying on a 
series of research projects such as 
team teaching purports to be 
should produce some fresh, creative 
ideas about effective ways of stimu- 
lating and guiding learning. The 
kind of “tell and test’ teaching 
based on the imparting-informa- 
tion concept has been too prevalent 
too long; its ineffectiveness has 
been demonstrated long since. 

Rather than giving aid and com- 
fort to the status quo in teaching, 
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experimentation should develop 
new and improved ways to put into 
practice the knowledge about hu- 
man growth and learning which is 
now available. These findings show 
that we need to know better how to 
utilize and nurture the curiosity of 
pupils; how to encourage them to 
be questioners, to learn the tech- 
niques of finding answers to their 
questions, to relate what is to be 
learned to their present concerns so 
they can use it to improve their liv- 
ing; how to provide the personal 
support and understanding which 
releases their power to learn. 

Adults must realize that they can- 
not impart their skill and wisdom 
to the young; they can only arrange 
those conditions which make it pos- 
sible for each young learner to find 
his own. It is not enough for a 
teacher to know his subject; he 
must know how to help a child 
know. 


How Are the Outcomes of Team 
Teaching Evaluated? 


One could be accused, perhaps 
with some justification, of reading 
the wrong reports of team teaching 
or of drawing too sweeping conclu- 
sions from them. For this reason, it 
is important to turn to the proof of 
the pudding—Dr. Anderson’s sum- 
mary of the outcomes of team 
teaching. 

Dr. Anderson writes, “An im- 
mediate need . . . is to make cer- 
tain that team teaching is not dis- 
advantageous to children,” and re- 
ports that “no data have as yet ap- 
peared in support of the fear (ex- 
pressed by critics) that some chil- 
dren will suffer emotionally or aca- 
demically from team teaching.” 

If it turns out that the children 
aren't hurt, this is encouraging, but 
is it too much to expect that the 
results in learning will be mark- 
edly superior? And should we not 
ask that there be some valid evi- 
dence that it is beneficial to most 
children rather than be satisfied 
with some “slight indications” that 
it may be markedly beneficial to 
some children? 

Many problems seem to be cre- 
ated by team teaching. Dr. Ander- 
son reports: finding adequate time 
for planning and evaluation, com- 
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munication difficulties in and be- 
tween teams, complex problems of 
human relations (could the estab- 
lishment of two different levels of 
teaching status have anything to do 
with this?), difficulty in finding and 
training elementary school “subject 
area specialists,” confusion in as- 
suming leadership roles and in 
group process, the need for new 
buildings designed for team teach- 
ing or the remodeling of existing 
structures. 

Should not the creation of prob- 
lems so costly in human resources 
and perhaps in money be offset by 
quite superior learning outcomes? 

It is disappointing to read in Dr. 
Anderson’s summary that “stand- 
ardized test results have been the 
chief yardstick in determining pu- 
pil achievement.” The makers of 
achievement tests would be the first 
to say that standardized tests meas- 
ure only a limited area of desired 
learning and this only to a limited 
degree. 

What does this “new” organiza- 
tion produce in the way of power 
to do more and better thinking, to 
behave more creatively, to apply 
democratic values in problem situa- 
tions, to become increasingly self- 
directing? How is evidence to be 
gathered regarding progress toward 
such goals of education as these? 

The case studies by psychologists 








“My Mother’s favorite months 
are September through June!” 





and trained observers of personal- 
ity growth and pupil adjustment 
have indicated that results are no 
less satisfactory than in “typical 
conventional teaching in elementa- 
ry and secondary schools.” What 
data are there to show that the un- 
met emotional needs of children 
and youth are better met? 

We have much to do in our 
schools to help the unmotivated 
children, those with ability they are 
unable to use, those who drop out 
as soon as the law permits, those 
for whom school is a meaningless 
and frequently damaging experi- 
ence because they are culturally de- 
prived and come from a cultural 
background so unlike that of their 
teachers. Again, one might ask, 
why create a new form (if it can 
be said to be new) unless it will 
serve a new or better function and 
make an impact on problems which 
have haunted humane teachers for 
many years? 


Is It Research in the Area of 
Organization We Need? 


Dr. Anderson states that “‘what- 
ever pattern of organization we 
choose to adopt or continue, we 
must realize that the basic prob- 
lems of instruction will remain to 
be solved. . .°.” 

It may be that the worst feature 
of our current preoccupation with 
organization, with moving children 
and teachers and subjects about, is 
that it diverts us from facing up to 
the hard task of improving teach- 
ing. Dr. Anderson writes that “all 
the evidence necessary to a final 
judgment (about the merits of 
team teaching) may require many 
years of further research.” 

Our obligation, he believes, is to 
keep an open mind, to see if this 
focus on organization will improve 
teaching. With all due respect to 
Dr. Anderson’s superior experience 
in this matter, one must venture to 
question his advice regarding the 
open mind while further years ol 
research in this area go on. 

It might be more profitable, in 
the long run, to risk the danger of 
acquiring a reputation for having 
a closed mind and turn instead to 
areas of research more devoted to 
substance, less to form. ## 
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tion was for this to be an arti- 
cle on what research says 
about homework. But hopes were 
dashed when investigation soon re- 
vealed that research is distressingly 
inarticulate in this important area. 

There is little conclusive evi- 
dence available concerning the pos- 
itive or negative effect of home 
study, either the regular assigned 
homework or the voluntary assign- 
ment. Although many articles have 
been written about homework or 
home study, most of them merely 
express a subjective viewpoint. 

Very few experimental studies 
on the problem of homework are 
reported and many of those report- 
ed are limited in number, scope, 
and quality. For the main part, 
these studies are inadequate in de- 
sign and do not involve carefully 
controlled and well-planned ex- 
periments in which the range of 
factors which influence learning 
are explored. 

Because these studies are limit- 
ed to a sporadic range of grades, 
to certain subjects, and to short 
periods of time—most ranging 
from three weeks to a maximum of 
one year—results are inconclusive. 

Some studies, whose research de- 
sign is well constructed, are misin- 
terpreted and used to support pre- 
conceived notions about the bene- 
fits or harmful effects of homework. 
The conclusions of these studies, 
usually unfavorable to homework, 
are often cited rather than the ac- 
tual findings of the researchers. 

Because of these factors, it is 
difficult to assess the value of home- 
work in definitive terms as sup- 
ported by adequate research find- 
ings. 

In general, research indicates 
that greater study is needed before 
homework as an educational tool 
can be fully evaluated. However, 
certain limited statements, which 
may prove helpful to teachers and 
administrators in studying their 
particular school problem, can be 
made. 


‘i JouRNAL’s original inten- 


Pies of all, it can be said that 
a wide divergence of opinion exists 





Dr. Mulry is associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh. 
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We Need Research 


on Homework! 


JUNE GRANT MULRY 


among students, parents, and teach- 
ers as to just what is meant by the 
words “homework” and “home 
study.” Surveys reveal persistent 
disagreement among these groups 
and indicate that further research 
is warranted in determining the 
answer to this question. 

Whether or not homework is 
helpful cannot be determined posi- 


In 1959, an estimated total of 
eighty-four per cent of school dis- 
tricts placed no limitation on the 
number of credit hours of college 
work per semester which a teacher 
may take during the school year, 
according to the NEA Research 
Division. 


tively if evidence must be produced 
to support a point of view. Almost 
no studies have been conducted 
in grades one through four, few in 
grades five and six, and a minimal 
number in the secondary school. 

A number of studies indicate 
that little or no gain in academic 
achievement results from home- 
work, but the conclusions of sev- 
eral of these studies are contradic- 
tory to the data presented. Other 
studies indicate that when home 
study is appropriate to the stu- 
dents involved and when it is care- 
fully explained and meaningful, 
school achievement is favorably 
affected. 

Several investigations reveal that 
homework for some children, at 
some grade levels and in some sub- 
jects, can be most helpful. 

However, many authors support 
the opinion that the relation of 
homework to personal and school 
success is inconclusive and that 


a fair analysis of the value of home- 
work cannot be made until fur- 
ther evidence is presented. 

No definite answer can be pro- 
vided to the question of how much 
time should be spent on homework, 
although some studies show little 
or no relationship between academ- 
ic success and the amount of time 
students spend in home study. 

In the articles which report rec- 
ommended time for home study, 
common practice seems to be that 
no homework is required in grades 
one through four, one-half hour 
in grades five and six, three-quar- 
ters of an hour to one hour in 
grades seven and eight, and one 
hour to a maximum of one and 
one-half hours in the senior high 
school. Homework is usually re- 
quired on week nights only. 

Some studies have been made on 
what home conditions are favorable 
to effective homework. 

For the most part, they indi- 
cate that the most favorable physi- 
cal conditions for doing home- 
work are those in which students 
have a place to study that is fairly 
quiet, well lighted, and free from 
distractions. However, research on 
the ways in which distractions in- 
terfere with learning is still con- 
flicting and inconclusive. 


Tins brief rundown of available 
findings makes it all too clear that 
further research on home work is 
needed. I share the JOURNAL’s hope 
that the very lack of conclusive evi- 
dence presented here will stimulate 
the early development of sound 
research in this important field. It’s 
high “time for opinions to be re- 
placed by facts. + + 
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been compiled in answer to repeated requests from 
teachers. 

Information given here is correct as of March 13, 1961. 
Keep your chart up to date as new appointments or 
changes appear in the news. 

The information on these pages can be supplemented 
by using the following source books: 

e The Congressional Directory for the current session 
of Congress. Contains biographical data on Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and officials in the executive and judicial 
branches; Congressional statistical information and assign- 
ments. Prices unavailable. 1960 prices, $2.25, indexed copy 
$4.50. 

e The Education Directory, Part 1, Federal Govern- 
ment and States, for the current year. Gives personnel 


|" list covers many key government officials. It has 


of the U.S. Office of Education and state and territorial de- 
partments of education and library extension agencies, 
and of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 30¢. 

e United, States Government Organization Manual, for 
the current year. Official organization handbook of the 
federal government. Contains names of key officials and 
sections descriptive of the agencies in the three branches. 
$1.50. Supplement, 1961. 15¢. 

Order these publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

This material was prepared with the co-operation of 
the NEA Citizenship Committee and NEA Division of 
Federal Relations. While the supply lasts, reprints are 
available from Publications Sales, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., 35 for $1, the minimum order. 





PRESIDENT— 
John F. Kennedy 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Lyndon B. Johnson 


THE CABINET 


STATE—Dean Rusk, Secretary 

UN—Adlai Stevenson, Representative 
of the U.S. 

TREASURY—C. Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary 

DEFENSE—Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary 

JUSTICE—Robert F. Kennedy, 
Attorney General 

POST OFFICE—J. Edward Day, 
Postmaster General 

INTERIOR—Stewart Lee Udall, 
Secretary 

AGRICULTURE—Orville L. Freeman, 
Secretary 

COMMERCE—Luther H. Hodges, 
Secretary 

LABOR—Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE—Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET—David 
Elliott Bell, Director 





CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY— 
Allen W. Dulles, Director 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS—Walter W. Heller, 
Chairman 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION—Frank Burton Ellis, 
Director 

FOOD FOR PEACE PROGRAM— 
George McGovern, Director 


PEACE CORPS—R. Sargent Schriver, 
Director 


»WWOEPENDENT AGENCIES 
(Partial List) 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION— 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD—Alan 
S. Boyd, Chairman 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY— 
Najeeb E. Haleby, Administrator 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION—Newton N. Minow, 
Chairman 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION— 
Joseph Charles Swidler, Chairman* 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Paul 
Rand Dixon, Choirman* 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION—John L. Moore, Administrator 





KEY PEOPLE IN OUR FEDER! 


SUPREME COURT 
CHIEF JUSTICE—Earl Warren 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICES— 
Hugo L. Black 
Felix Frankfurter 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY—Robert C. Weaver, 
Administrator 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION—Everett Hutchinson, 
Chairman 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD—Frank W. McCulloch, 
Chairman 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD— 
Francis A. O'Neill, Chairman 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION— 
Alan T. Waterman, Director 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION—William Lucius 
Cary, Chairman 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM—Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
Aubrey J. Wagner, Director 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION— 
John W. Macy, Jr., Caairman 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY— 
Edward R. Murrow, Director* 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION—John 
S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator 
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Key People in the Area of Education 


In addition to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and others whose names appear on these pages 
in the columns below, some of the key people in education 
include: 

Department of HEW—Under Secretary, Ivan A. Nes- 
tingen; Assistant Secretary (for Legislation), Wilbur J. 
Cohen*; Commissioner of Education, Sterling M. Mc- 
Murrin*; Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Katherine B. 
Oettinger; Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 





tional Services, International Cooperation Administration, 
Ralph W. Ruffner. 

Department of Defense—Staff Member, Civilian Personnel 
Division, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power), Edward A. Sompayrac; Director of Education 
for Department of Army Dependent Schools, H. L. Cor- 
zett; Head, Overseas Dependents Schooling Branch, Bureau 


of Naval Personnel, Department of the Navy, Anthony 


Cardinale; Chief, Dependents School Section, AFPMP-12-B, 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, Farnham G. Pope. 
Department of Interior—Acting Commissioner of Indian 


tion, Mary E. Switzer. 


Department of State—Assistant Secretary for Education 
and Cultural Affairs, Philip H. Coombs, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Secretariat, U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco, L. A. Minnich, Jr.; Director of Office of Educa- 


OVERNMENT 


William O. Douglas 
Tom C. Clark 

John M. Harlan 
William J. Brennan, Jr. 
Charles E. Whittaker 
Potter Stewart 
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SENATE— 


PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE— 
Lyndon B. Johnson, 
U.S. Vice-President 

PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE 
SENATE—Carl Hayden 

MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER—Mike 
Mansfield 

MAJORITY WHIP—Hubert H. 
Humphrey 

MINORITY FLOOR LEADER—Everett 
McKinley Dirksen 

MINORITY WHIP—Thomas Kuchel 


Chairmen of Standing 
Committees 


AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE 
SCIENCES—Robert S. Kerr 

AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY—Allen 
J. Ellender 

APPROPRIATIONS—Carl Hayden 

ARMED SERVICES—Richard B. Russell 

BANKING AND CURRENCY—A. Willis 
Robertson 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Alan Bible 

FINANCE—Harry Flood Byrd 





Affairs, John O. Crow.* 


Fsther Peterson. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—J. W. 
Fulbright 

GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS—John 
L. McClellan 

INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS— 
Clinton P. Anderson 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE—Warren G. Magnuson 

JUDICIARY—James O. Eastland 

LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE—Lister 
Hill 


_POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE— 


Olin D. Johnston 
PUBLIC WORKS—Dennis Chavez 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION— 
Mike Mansfield 


HOUSE— 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE—Sam 
Rayburn 


MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER—John W. 


McCormack 
MAJORITY WHIP—Carl Albert 
MINORITY FLOOR LEADER—Charles 
A. Halleck 
MINORITY WHIP—Leslie C. Arends 


Chairmen of Standing 
Committees 


AGRICULTURE—Harold D. Cooley 
APPROPRIATIONS—Clarence Cannon 
ARMED SERVICES—Carl Vinson 
BANKING AND CURRENCY—Brent 
Spence 





Department of Agriculture—Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, P. V. Kepner. 
Department of Labor—Director of the Women’s Bureau, 


* Appointment process not yet completed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—John L. 
McMillan 

EDUCATION AND LABOR—Adam C. 
Powell 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Thomas E. 
Morgan 

GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS— 
William L. Dawson 

HOUSE ADMINISTRATION—Omar 
Burleson 

INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS— 
Wayne N. Aspinall 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE—Oren Harris 

JUDICIARY—Emanuel Celler 

MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
—Herbert C. Bonner 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE— 
Tom Murray 

PUBLIC WORKS—Charles A. Buckley 

RULES—Howard W. Smith 

SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS— 
Overton Brooks 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES—Francis 
E. Walter 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS—Olin E. Teague 

WAYS AND MEANS—Wilbur D. Mills 


CONGRESSIONAL AGENCIES 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE— 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller 
General of the U.S. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE— 
James L. Harrison, Public Printer* 





py us list covers many key government officials. It has 
| been compiled in answer to repeated requests from 
teachers. 

Information given here is correct as of March 13, 1961. 
Keep your chart up 
changes appear in the news. 


to date as new appointments or 

The information on these pages can be supplemented 
by using the following source books: 

e The Congressional Directory tor the current session 
of Congress. Contains biographical data on Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and officials in the executive and judicial 
branches; Congressional statistical information and assign- 
ments. Prices unavailable. 1960 prices, $2.25, indexed copy 
S4.50. 

e The Directory, Part 1, Federal 
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of the U.S. Office of Education and state and territorial de- 


partments of education and library extension 
and of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 30¢. 
e United States Government Organization 


agencies, 


Manual, for 
the current year. Official organization handbook of the 
federal government. Contains names of key officials and 
sections descriptive of the agencies in the three branches. 
$1.50. Supplement, 1961. 15¢. 

Order these publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

This material was prepared with the co-operation of 
the NEA Citizenship Committee and NEA Division of 
Federal Relations. While the supply lasts, reprints are 
available from Publications Sales, 1201 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., 35 for Sl, the minimum order. 
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The following selection of notable 
books from among those published dur- 
ing 1960 was made by the Notable 
Books Council of the American Library 
Association’s Adult Services Division, 
Edith N. Snow, chairman, assisted by 
thirty-six participating libraries from 
all sections of the United States. The 
intention of the list is to provide a 
group of books significant in content 
and readable in style for the adult 
who is looking for contemporary ma- 
terial worthy of his reading time. 

Quantity reprints of this list are 
available irom the ALA Publishing 
Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11. 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10: 
500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, S60; 5000, 
$100. 


This Is the American Earth by Ansel 
E. Adams and Nancy Newhall. Rhythmic 
prose and peerless photographs; an out- 
standing contribution to the cause of con- 
serving our national scenic resources. Sier- 
ra Club (distr. Knopf). 

Born Free, a Lioness of Two Worlds 
by Joy Adamson. Elsa, orphaned lion 
cub, was raised as a pet, then re-educated 
to return to the African jungle. 
Pantheon. 

Picture History of the Civil War by edi 
tors of American Heritage (periodical) . 
Lucid prose plus fine pictures and maps. 
Doubleday. 

The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Science 
by Isaac Asimov. 2 vol. Well-proportioned 
survey, which moves from history to the 
newest discoveries. Basic Books. 

Baruch: The Public Years by Bernard 
M. Baruch. The memories of a financier, 
philanthropist, and adviser to presidents, 
covering almost fifty years in public af- 
fairs. Holt. 

The Forest and the Sea by Marston 
Bates. Of the interdependence of man and 
nature, by a scientist who is also a wise 
philosopher. Random. 

Sculpture of This Century by Ferdi- 
nand L. Berckelaers. An illustrated sur- 
vey from Rodin to the present. Braziller. 

The Passionate Sightseer by Bernard 
Berenson. Sensitive and informed obser- 
vations from diaries of the noted art critic 
on a postwar trip through Italy. Simon. 

The Master Builders by Peter Blake. 
The story of modern architecture told 
through the lives and works of Le Cor- 
busier, Mies van der Rohe, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Knopf. 

A Time in Rome by Elizabeth Bowen. 
An observant writer's reactions to the city 
and its history. Knopf. 

An American Dialogue by Robert M. 
Brown and Gustave Weigel. “A _ Protes- 
tant looks at Catholicism and a Catholic 
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Notable Books of 1960 


looks at Protestantism’’—a 
change. Doubleday. 

Grant Moves South by Bruce Catton. 
Emergence of Grant as a great military 
leader. Little. 

Copland on Music by Aaron Copland. 
Occasional pieces covering thirty years. 
Doubleday. 

Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné by Nor- 
man Cousins. An intimate view into the 
work and spirit of the renowned humani- 
tarian, including his attitude about atom- 
ic war. Harper. 

Clea by Lawrence Durrell. Final vol- 
ume of the Alexandria Quartet, explor- 
ing with discerning insight man’s quest 
for life’s meaning. Dutton. 

The Firmament of Time by Loren C. 
Eiseley. How man can comprehend him- 
self as a part of nature and a product of 
evolution. Atheneum. 

Felix Frankfurter Reminisces by Felix 
Frankfurter. Candid opinions on a wide 
variety of topics. Reynal. 

Art and Illusion by E. H. J. Gombrich. 
The relation between art and the viewer, 
presented with wit and richly illustrated. 
Pantheon. 

Goodbye to a River by John Graves. 
Contemplative journey down the Brazos 
river. Knopf. 

History of Western Music by Donald 
J. Grout. A well-written, comprehensive 
account. Norton. 

The Future as History by Robert L. 
Heilbroner. Provocative discussion of the 
forces which are shaping our future. Har- 
per. 

The Child Buyer by John Hersey. An 
attempt to purchase a ten-year-old boy- 
genius for exploitation, recounted in the 
form of the hearings of a state senate. 
Knopf. 

On Thermonuclear War by Herman 
Kahn. Important discussion of the pros- 
pect of a nuclear war and the methods of 
escaping total destruction. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 

A Separate Peace by John Knowles. 
Quiet, perceptive study of the fatal rela- 
tionship between two adolescents. Macmil- 
lan. 

The Reluctant Surgeon: A Biography of 
John Hunter by John Kobler. An illumi- 
nating portrait of the Scottish farm boy 
and founder of scientific surgery against 
a background of eighteenth century Lea- 
don. Doubleday. 

The Leopard by Giuseppe di Lampe- 
dusa. Urbane portrayal of the dissolution 
of a nineteenth century aristocratic Sicil- 
ian family. Pantheon. 

To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee. 
A young girl’s growth in tolerance and 
understanding in an Alabama town in the 
1930's. Lippincott. 

The Four Loves by C. S. Lewis. Philo- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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- We 
Were 
SW AMPED 


—and we would like to pay 
tribute to our Publications Sales 
and Mailing sections. They did 
a real job! 

Since the January 1961 Jour- 
NAL reached you in the mails, we 
have almost 


distributed two 


million copies of the feature, 


YOUR 
CHILD’S 
INTELLIGENCE 


Of this number, over a million 
were mailed out in response to 
thousands of 
orders. In 


individual 
4000 film- 
strips were supplied for showing 
at PTA and faculty meetings 
and for use with local lay groups. 

We think it’s quite a record! 
If you need more copies of the 
pamphlet or filmstrip, use the 
coupon below. Your order will 
receive 


small 
addition, 


prompt handling. 


cPrerrrrnren nO 


Mail to: 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(1 Send me copies of the 16- 
page pamphlet, Your Child’s In- 
telligence @ $1 for 35 copies (no 
orders for less than 35 copies; 
stock number 38-232). 


(1 Send me filmstrips adapted 
from Your Child’s Intelligence (in- 
cludes narration on 33% rpm high- 
fidelity phonograph record) @ 
$7 ea. Program time: Approx. 25 
min. (stock number 38-815). 


EOE rte aoe hee are ; 
PN li. .50%2 Sinus cbse sinne 
Set ee er eee a 
NR: 5 <3 SN i ea a os | 


Cash must accompany all orders for 
$2 or less. Postage will be added to 
billed orders. 


| 
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Never before in America has 
Education heen so Vital! 


All over the nation, taxpayers are re-appraising Educational 


Pay Scales, Salaries, Opportunities, Teaching Standards at new high level 


CRUSADE BRINGS YOU TEACHING VACANCIES 
All over the Nation and the World — 10 times a year 


You've certainly seen articles in news- 
papers, features in magazines stress- 
ing the need, the importance, the 
urgency for greater stress on educa- 
tion. Americans are responding in 
a gratifying manner; offering higher 
pay, greater recognition, better op- 
portunities to teachers and educators. 


Take advantage of this new oppor- 
tunity to advance yourself! Compare 
your present position, activities, 
standards of living with similar posi- 
tions all over the nation, and the 
world itself! 


The CRUSADE JOURNAL brings you 
the largest, most complete and au- 


thoritative source of actual vacancies . 


in the educational field. Over 100,000 
positions have already been listed in 
our pages; thousands are brought to 
you in the 10 issues you receive 
each year. 


UNITED STATES & FOREIGN 
TEACHING VACANCIES 
LIBRARY VACANCIES 
UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 
ADMINISTRATIVE VACANCIES 
STUDY AWARDS 
SUMMER JOBS 
PART-TIME WORK 


UNIQUE NO-FEE 
PLACEMENT PUBLICATION 


CRUSADE lists thousands of excellent, 
desirable and authenticated teaching 
positions available in this country 
and abroad (submitted by school offi- 
cials themselves). 


You pay nothing! No fee of any: 
kind, to anyone at any time! You 
correspond directly with the school 
official listed, in confidence, and with- 
out obligation of any kind to you. 


Whether you plan a change or not, 
whether you are happy and content 
or not, whether your salary is ade- 
quate and your job standards suffi- 
cient or not, you owe it to yourself 
to read CRUSADE and keep up 
with the national and international 
job market for educators. CRUSADE, 
written for teachers, librarians and 
educators exclusively, is not available 
except by subscription. 


Free yourself from being fenced in 
by the duties of your job, hemmed 
in by obligations, tied down by re- 
sponsibilities. You get the feel, the 
pulse and the market of the whole 
world of education in every issue 


of CRUSADE. 


TWO CURRENT DIRECTORIES 
AVAILABILE FREE 


You learn about hundreds of timely 
vacancies in every issue of CRUSADE. 
Even during Summer months, you 
receive authenticated vacancies at 
all levels, and in all subjects: Teach- 
ing, Library, College, Administrative. 
Also Graduate Awards, Student Aids 
etc. 


In addition, we shall send you FREE 
with your one-year $5.00 subscription, 
our NATION-WIDE, SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY. Over 
14,000 Summer opportunities to help 
you travel, earn and learn while you 
vacation. Includes overseas study 
awards, summer theatres, resorts, 
earning free trips to Europe, indus- 
tries, camps, etc. All States, more than 
20 Foreign countries. 


With your two-year $10.00 subscrip- 
tion, we shall also send you our 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY. The first and 
only compilation of Graduate 
Awards ever prepared for teachers, 
administrators and librarians to sub- 
sidize the continuation of studies. 


ACT NOW. Directories are limited 
in quantity. 









FIRST 100 orders received will be sent an EXTRA BONUS of 5 
APPLICATION FORMS to assist you to apply in a professional manner. 


[12 YEARS (20 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (check the TWO FREE 

DIRECTORIES* listed below which you prefer) ’ foiehllidhed $10.00 
(1 YEAR (10 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the ONE FREE 

DIRECTORY® listed below which you prefer) ae hous 
(CO SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER of 2 issues of CRUSADE ..... : $2.00 
( NOVEMBER (1960) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING FOREIGN VACANCIES... $2.00 


YES, I want to take advantage of this 

special offer and save up to $6.00. 
pegder processing takes about 3 weeks. Add 25c¢ for your 
first issue only to be rushed immediately by Ist class. 


Rush to (please print) 


City Zone [D) APRIL (1961) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING UNIVERSITY VACANCIES $2.00 
a of p an ae (J NEW (1961) ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY® $3.00 
State (1 NEW (1961) EDUCATORS INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT SERVICE $3.00 
ALL ORDERS PREPAID PLEASE (J WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY* - VOL. Ill . ae 
Please make checks payable to oO ae ae apt recy tig for oe 7 ieaaaiaanag in U.S. and Ste 

including addresses for application ‘ : ak 
CRUSADE for EDUCATION (CI OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 5c 
Box 99, Station G Brooklyn 22, N. Y. (C0 Application photos, 25 for $2. _.... [] College transcripts, Ist $1. additional _.50¢ 

YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE a PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION ARTICLES : 50c each. 

(1 Designing an Effective Resume... 50c. Writing a Convincing Covering Letter oO 
NOT SATISFIED (L] Avoiding Major Application Mistakes 50c_Are you in the ‘'Right'' School ce 
UNDER THE ARRANGEMENT OFFERED, the entire (J Selecting the ‘'Right" Position... 50c_How to Have a Successful Interview... 
subscription fee will be refunded at any time, even at the Ci Types of Personal Interviews... 50c_.153' Hard-to-Answer Interview Questions..[] 


end of the year, if you are not completely satisfied with 
CRUSADE for EDUCATION. 


(CD Self Appraisal After The Interview...50c. Teaching Opportunities in New York City.[] 
C25 cents for SAMPLE RESUME and APPLICATION DATA. 





NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Orpvrr from NEA Publications Sales 
or an NEA department, as indicated, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Prices quoted, unless otherwise 
specified, are for single copies and sub- 
ject to discount on quantity lots of the 
same item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10 or more, 20%. 


About the Kindergarten by Eliza- 
beth M. Fuller. No. 22 in the series, 
What Research Says to the Teacher. 
1961. 32p. 25¢. Stock No. 11-521. Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers and the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Assn. Or- 
der from Pub. Sales. 

April Is Teaching Career Month. 
Local Association Activities Leaflet 
No. 23. Presents opportunity for local 
associations to help promote Teaching 
Career Month. 1961. 4p. Free. Stock 
No. 12-524. Order from NEA Consult- 
ant for Local Associations. 


The Classroom Terrarium by Albert 
H. Shuster. Tells how to make a ter- 
rarium and how to use it for expand- 
ing science learnings. 1961. 6p. Single 
copy free from Elementary Instruction- 
al Service; in quantity, 10¢ per copy. 
Stock No. 28-721. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Educable Retarded Children in Ele- 
mentary Schools by Robert Erdman. 
Second of a series on Administration 
of Special Education in Small School 
Systems. (First in series, Children with 
Impaired Hearing, $2.) 1961. 64p. 
$1.75. Stock No. 55-108. Order from 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Fortieth Anniversary Issue: The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. Tells of 
changes in the elementary school, in 
the principalship, in professional as- 
sociations, and in the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 1961. 
64p. 75¢. Stock No. 18-660.47. Order 
from DESP. 

Handbook on Rural Education by 
Howard A. Dawson and Mark CS. 
Noble, Jr. Comprehensive treatment 
of data on public schools and related 
economic and social factors in rural 


| Inside NEA Publications | 


A RECENT letter to the NEA from 
a teacher in the Midwest said, ‘‘Please 
send me everything you have on edu- 
cation.” 

What a surprise it would be to that 
teacher if we could possibly send her 
one copy of everything published by 
the National Education Association. 
“Everything” would come to some 
2000 items and would fill fifteen or 
twenty bushel baskets! 

To let her know what is available, 
we sent the teacher a copy of the NEA 
Publications List; the selection of use- 
ful material now rests with her. 

But providing a catalogue doesn’t 
completely solve the problem of how 
to let you and your profession of 
over a million persons know the scope 
of informative and helpful materials 
published by the NEA. 

Geared to this problem of inform- 
ing the profession is another NEA 
service, the ““NEA Exhibits Program,” 
established to help you keep up with 
current trends in the various areas of 
education. 

In the near future, many of you will 
be seeing these displays of NEA pub- 
lications not only at the NEA Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City but at numerous 
regional instructional conferences, in- 
service and preservice conferences, and 
summer workshops on college cam- 
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puses. In the past year, NEA has sent 
publication exhibits to nearly 400 
similar meetings attended by more 
than a half-million teachers. 

What makes these exhibits such a 
valuable service? We think it is the 
very nature of the materials displayed. 

Leaving the textbook field to com- 
mercial publishers, NEA provides pro- 
fessional materials dealing with re- 
ports on research, improved teaching 
methods, curriculum development, ad- 
ministration and supervision, profes- 
sional development and welfare, and 
public relations. 

Every book or booklet selected for 
the “Exhibits Program” (at a confer- 
ence) has been evaluated first to de- 
termine if it is current and sound, if 
it is suitable for the audience, if it 
will be of value to those attending, 
and if it makes a unique contribution 
to the professional literature in a spe- 
cific subject area. 

We know that when you attend a 
major conference or convention, you 
will see many exhibits displaying more 
useful material than your budget can 
afford. But we hope you will take a 
few minutes to look over the NEA ex- 
hibit. We think you will be glad if 
you do, because this display was de- 
signed and prepared especially for you. 

—NEA Division OF PUBLICATIONS. 


areas of the United States. 1961. 168p. 
Free to members of Dept. of Rural Ed- 
ucation; $2 to others. Stock No. 45.7 
123. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Homemaking Teachers and Their | 
Professional Abilities by Vivian M. | 
Miller and Emma B. Whiteford. DHE 
Topics No. 15. 1961. 12p. 50¢. Stock | 
No. 26-514. Dept. of Home Economics, 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Interpreting and Teaching Ameri. | 
can History. 31st Yearbook. 1961. 
448p. Paperbound, $4; cloth, $5. Stock 
No. 49-023. Order from Natl. Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Journal of the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors re- 
prints, 1961, may be ordered from 4 
NAWDC: 

“NEA Project on the Academically | 
Talented Student,” 4p.; “Motivating 
Students of All Levels of Ability,” 7p.; 7 
“A Clinical Diagnostic Case Study Pro- 
cedure for the School Psychologist,” 
5p.; “Articulation Between Secondary 
Schools and Colleges,” 5p.; “The Ed- 
ucational Revolution and the Curricu- ] 
lum,” 5p. Reprints, 15¢ each; as a 
packet of five, 50¢. Also available is 
“Shirtsleeves Research for Deans and 


Counselors,” 7p. 25¢. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Articles on 7 
school statistics, length of school day,’ 
rankings of states on school support, 7 


merit rating in business, state tax col- 

lections, reporting to parents, facts on 

today’s schools. Feb. 1961. 32p. 60¢. 

Stock No. 44-638. Research Div. Order 7 
from Pub. Sales. 

New Educational Trends and Media ~ 
—Their Impact on School Libraries.~ 
Reprinted from February 1961 Ameri-3 
can Library Assn. Bulletin. Discusses 
technology in education as it relates 
to school libraries. 48p. Free. Order 
from American Assn. of School Librar- 
ians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Nine State Taxes: Rates and Collec- 
tions. Discusses sales taxes, motor fuel 
taxes, individual income taxes, motor 
vehicle registration fees and operators’ 
licenses, corporation net income taxes, 
tobacco taxes, alcoholic beverage taxes, 
property taxes, and insurance _pre- 
mium taxes. 1961. 43p. 50¢. Stock 
No. 51-124. Edu- 
cational Pub. 
Sales. 

An Overview of Rural Education 
by Howard A. Dawson. An_ address 
made at a Dept. of Rural Education 
meeting. 1961. 8p. Free. Stock No. 
45-305. Order from Rural Ed. 

Professional Salaries for Profes- 
sional Teachers. Shows why better 
salaries are needed for teachers and 

(Continued on page 60) 


NEA Committee on 
Finance. Order from 
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ont With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
AXCS, and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949 ...the Brussels powers, United States, 


pre ‘ 
stock Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
Edu- 


Pub To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure... Mutual security...” 


Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 

a pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
ation marks its 1382nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
7 writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 


rofes: ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 
etter 
, and for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


1961 The Encyclopedia 


Vk Hs IC, q AY 4 THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ee # A INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE OCOaAMERICANA CORPORATION 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION a Division OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 22. N. ¥. 
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via UNITED TOURS 
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: 9 FULL Site ane tr — 
; FURST ENCED ESCORT/ driver every 
o mile O\SIVE. sightseeing aoe 
© INCLUDING Vm $179.50 
departures from Jacksonville, Fla. 


ite: 
See your local Travel Agent today! Or writ 


NITED TOURS »«. 
E. 2nd St.¢ M FLA. 
‘aaa Pioride Visitors Since 1923 
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Vacation Abroad with 
Lectures by Foreign Leaders 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 


st 
i 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Fiction 


The Agony and the Ecstasy by 
Irving Stone (Doubleday). Michel- 
angelo remains without doubt one of 
the greatest geniuses. the world has 
known. Stone, in choosing him as the 
subject of a biographical novel, gives 
us an insight into one of the most 
creative and fascinating periods in the 
history of man. He writes of Michel- 
angelo with great sympathy and under- 
standing, bringing the man and the 
age in which he lived back to life. 

The story begins when Michelan- 
gelo, at thirteen, is apprenticed to 
Ghirlandagio. The story follows him 


the diversions are which might prevent 
a people from achieving excellence, 
and how the concept of excellence can 
be encouraged by all people in a 
democratic society. He finds strong 
conflicting strands of emphasis on in- 
dividual achievement and _ subordina- 
tion of the individual to the equality 
of the group. He senses the tension 
which results from this conflict, yet 
argues that the tension neither can 
nor should ever be resolved. 

He indicates the great present need 
for talented young people and _ has 
significant things to say about how a 
society can locate talent. 

At this point, Mr. Gardner’s argu- 
ment begins to weaken. His emphasis 
on education as a means of sorting 
people into talent pools could quickly 
become distorted into a stifling process 
of stratification. He would like to 
guard against this by pointing out 
that every individual can enjoy a full 
human existence by being excellent 


Dr. Peter Manniche offers one week courses in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, July-August. Lectures 
in English by such leaders as Sir Ronald Gould, 
President World Confederation of Organizations 
of Teaching Profession, Members of English and 
Danish Parliaments, Rev. Martin Niemoeller of 
Germany, other distinguished leaders from Europe, 
and USA. Participants from many countries; in- 
formal discussions, excursions, sociabilities. Prin- 
cipal themes of courses: (1) Contribution of 
Scandinavian folk high schools, cooperatives, 
social legislation to cultural and economic ad- 
vance; (2) International problems, especially the 
developing countries of Asia, Africa. Total cost: 
One week $33; three weeks $90. Apply early. 


through his life in the Medici palace 
as Lorenzo’s protégé, his later flight 
from Florence, and the call to Rome. yet it is significant that the illustra- 
The drama of his life is played against _ tions he uses to demonstrate excellence 
the turbulent background of his times, are by and large those which come 
with vivid accounts of his contempo- out of the scholarly, the literary, or 
raries—the Borgias, the Medici, Leon- the artistic fields. 

ardo da Vinci, Savonarola, Raphael, 
Bramante, and countless others. 


in whatever role he achieves or is 
ascribed to him. This is commendable; 


This book is a statement of excel- 
lence. It is a worrisome book, for it 


International Institute, U.S. Office, 4607 Chain 


Bridge Rd., McLean, Virginia. 


EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 week 
trips from $695 to $1495 ali-expense. College 
credit available. Space limited! For details write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
100 University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








EDITORIAL POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


with a leading evangelical Sunday 
School publishing company. Con- 
tact V. Gilbert Beers, David C. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIl. 





MEXICO VACATION—$25 WK! 


(Includes Hotel Room and Meals) 


—JACK ARENDS, professor of art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


I, Benedict Arnold by Cornel Len- 
gyel (Doubleday). Arnold’s early feats 
of brilliance and personal bravery 
seemed to mark him as a patriot des- 
tined for a place of honor and dis- 
tinction in the annals of the American 
Revolution. Unfortunately, he seemed 
unable to get along with others right 
from the start. Ultimately, stung by 
the censure of some of his actions and 
goaded by pride and ambition, he 
betrayed his country. 

Cornel Lengyel has written a lively 
and interesting story of Arnold’s ca- 
reer and downfall. The reconstruction 
of Arnold’s plotting with André, the 
capture and execution of the latter, 


forces the reader to experience the 
frustrations of trying to reconcile 
egalitarianism with a society open to 
the striving of individuals. 

—LEWIS B. MAYHEW, director of instt- 
tutional research, University of South 
Florida, Tampa. 


The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Sci- 
ence by Isaac Asimov; Volume I—The 
Physical Sciences, Volume II—The Bi- 
ological Sciences (Basic). Asimov says 
“man wants to know and understand 
everything possible simply because he 
is born with curiosity.”” Unfortunately, 
no man can satisfy all his curiosities 
even in a lifetime of specialized studies. 
Therefore, there is always a need for 
books like this two-volume set which 
can provide an up-to-date picture of 


and the traitor’s flight to the British 
are realistically described. Many of the 
quotations are taken directly from the 
sources. 

—HARRIS L. DANTE, professor of social 
studies education, Kent (Ohio) State 
University. 


what science has discovered about the 
world of matter and the world of 
living things. 

These books tell the story of modern 
developments with full depth and 
explanation. They do so by highlight- 
ing the essential features and relating 
P these to the basic ideas needed to sense 

Nonfiction what science is striving for in each 

Excellence by John W. Gardner field. 

(Harper). In this brief essay Mr. 
Gardner attempts to make explicit 
what he means by excellence, what 


For only $8.75 each, per week, two persons can 
enjoy an air-cond. room and bath at lovely 
CORTEZ RESORT HOTEL, WESLACO, 
TEXAS. Visit MEXICO daily. Only 9 mi. (bus 
service) Swim, fish in Gulf at nearby Padre Is- 
land; Dance, Bowl, Golf, FIESTAS! Mexico Nite 
Clubs, Duty-free Shops. Romantic, Exciting, 
FUN! Write hotel today. Dept. #2 


BALTIMORE | 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 





Beautiful in appearance, written in 
plain language yet with the accuracy 
only a professional scientist can offer, 
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well-illustrated, with large, easy to read 
type, the books make a handsome 
addition to the home library. Fifteen 
dollars a set. 

—JOHN STERNIG, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 


The Lotus and the Robot by Arthur 
Koestler (Macmillan). Koestler is sure- 
ly one of the most gifted and exciting 
writers of our times. His latest book, 
a polished disquisition of the Indian 
and Japanese ways of life, will be no 
disappointment to his admirers. Still, 
for all its praiseworthy qualities, The 
Lotus and the Robot may be recom- 
mended only to readers intellectually 
sophisticated about Asia. 

Koestler probes deeply into the very 
mind and soul of India and Japan. If 
he is repelled by the ultimates of 
Hinduism, he cannot conceal his ad- 
miration for the traditional Japanese 
ethos. Not all specialists will agree 
with his selection of topics for analysis, 
which are frequently esoteric or ab- 
normal, or with his conclusions. Never- 
theless, in his devastating assault upon 
the vanities of India and Japan, he 
has performed a necessary intellectual 
service. His brief epilogue on the 
nature of the disparate East and West 
is well worth pondering. 

—HYMAN KUBLIN, professor of history, 
Brooklyn College, New York. 


Abandoned by A. L. Todd (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). The Greely Expedition 
(1881-1884) was one of the most sci- 
entifically rewarding and at the same 
time disastrous and controversial ex- 
ploits in the history of Arctic explora- 
tion. Of the twenty-five men who 
composed the Greely party, only six 
returned alive. 

What was the reason? Was Greely 
an inept and incompetent command- 
er? Was bureaucratic Washington 
criminally indifferent? Were certain 
members of the party treacherous? 
Was Greely justified in having one of 
his men shot for stealing food? Who 
were the heroes and who were the 
cowards? 

These questions—sensational in their 
time—are still exciting to historians 
and fascinating to the average reader. 
Abandoned gives what are undoubt- 
edly the most thorough, the most 
authoritative, and the most readable 
answers to these questions that have 
ever been published. Besides being a 
significant contribution to American 
historical literature, the book is more 
thrilling than most fiction. 

—GEORGE WILLIAMS, professor of Eng- 
lish, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
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FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 





Oh publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$2 or less. Order other items from 
addresses given. 

Civil War Picture List. Lists 166 of 
the best and most representative Civil 
War photographs, many from the 
Matthew Brady collection. Arranged 
separately by person, place, and type 
of military activity. Ip. Free. Natl. 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Don’t Push Me! From Childhood 
Education. Considers the danger of 
pressures upon children; includes dis- 
cussions, such as: “Do We Push Chil- 
dren?” and “What Price Pressures?” 
1960. 40p. 75¢. Assn. for Childhood 
Education, Internatl., 3615 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 

Harper’s Weekly. Reissued weekly 
for the Civil War Centennial, each 
issue exactly 100 years after it original- 
ly appeared. Each edition is printed 
in its entirety, the same 16-page tab- 
loid on similar stock. One sample issue 
free to teachers. Write to Living His- 
tory, Inc., Box 466, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Pan American Week Kit, April 9- 
15. Kit of materials to help schools 
celebrate Pan American Day (April 
14) and Week. Free. Order from 
Dept. of Public Information, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

Research Needs in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf. Report 
based on a research conference con- 
ducted at Gallaudet College. Provides 
background information to aid in un- 
derstanding and interpreting the needs 
of the deaf. 1960. 35p. 25¢. American 
Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. C. 

Teaching Career Month Kit. Con- 
tains display and informational mate- 
rial, such as: ““Teaching . Career 
for Our Best and Brightest,” two- 
color poster; “Invitation to Teach- 
ing,” new edition of 2l-page booklet 
for students; and many other appro- 
priate items. Single kit 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. Order from Teaching Ca- 
reer Month, NEA. 

Your Neighbor Celebrates. Concise 
explanation of Jewish holidays adapt- 
able for all age levels but written espe- 
cially for children from ten to fourteen. 
39p. 25¢. Anti-Defamation League, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22. = # 


iFREE 
iLOAN 


16mm 


SOUND 
FILMS 


Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a_ distinguished Editorial 


Board 


whose Chairman is Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Professor 
of Educotion, New York University. These films 
relate to such subject areas as geography, history, 
science, health, and social studies. They‘re valuable 


classroom tools that will 
curriculum requirements. 


yy THE GOLD FILLED STORY 
30 Minutes Color 


A beautifully produced history of Gold and 
Gold Filled—its accidental discovery and con- 
temporary use in the field of decorative and 
functional apparel. Filmed in Kodachrome by 
RKO-Pathe, the production shows 30 minutes 
of interest-packed drama and concludes with 
a fashion show illustrating how to ‘‘acces- 
sorise’’ a wardrobe fashioned with items of 
Gold Filled. 
yy CHOICE IN CHINA 
272 Minutes Color 
Appealing film, of particular interest to all 
high school students on the beauties of china, 
how china is manufactured and how to buy. 
yr WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR 
22 Minutes Color 
An interesting history of the work which made 
color television possible. This film shows the 
change from black and white television to full 
color showings, and features excerpts from 
many popular television series. 
yy WONDERFUL WORLD OF TRAINS 
272 Minutes Black & White & Color 
Featuring the Suzari Puppets. A small boy is 
led through a dream world of adventure in the 
world of trains. Shows the different types of 


trains and how to set up beautiful scale 
models. 


help you meet your 


All films are loaned to you FREE OF CHARGE— 
you pay only the parcel post, to and from the 


nearest exchange. And 


ou can be sure that each 


showing will be a worthwhile experience for your 


pupils. 


Reserve your showings of these free loan 16mm 


sound films today. Use the coupon below. 





INSTITUTE OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION, INC. 
40 East 49th St., New York 17, N.Y. 








Date Desired Alternate 


THE GOLD FILLED 
STORY 


CHOICE 
IN CHINA 


WONDERFUL _ 
WORLD OF COLOR! 


WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF TRAINS 














( Send complete list of films for our P.T.A. 
0) Send Catalog of School Films. 
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TEACHERS’ 





This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. 


To teachers at all levels: 


Science Park 

TURNING a wooded area adjacent to 
our school into a combined park and 
outdoor science laboratory has been a 
stimulating experience for the pupils 
and teachers of the King’s Highway 
Elementary School and for the parents 
as well. 

The project started when the owner 
of the property permitted us to de- 
velop the park as a vital part of the 
school’s elementary science program. 
Eventually, the Science Park Com- 
mittee formed by the PTA raised 
enough money to enable us to buy 
the land. 

First step in organizing our outdoor 
science laboratory was to decide who 
was going to do what. At the sug- 




















AN OPPORTUNITY TO COMBINE 
SUMMER STUDY AND VACATION 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
1961 SUMMER SESSION 








TRADING POST 


gestion of a teacher committee on 
science curriculum, we adopted a plan 
of assigning certain responsibilities to 
each grade. 

The first grade would plant different 
varieties of bulbs; the second, cultivate 
the wild flowers; the third, provide 
ground covers; the fourth, plant and 
care for shrubs; the fifth, conserve 
bird and wildlife; and the sixth, plant 
and care for evergreen and deciduous 
trees. 

The Science Park Committee helped 
the new undertaking in many ways. It 
enlisted the aid of parents in supply- 
ing materials for planting, established 
a fund for purchase of incidentals, 
and found experts in the community 
to serve as~resource people in the 
subject areas developed by each grade. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of For- 


ests and Waters, and the Fish and 
Game Commission have given in- 
valuable help. They provide trees 





@ Music 


FIRST SESSION JUNE 19 TO JULY 7 


SECOND SESSION JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18 


OFFERS A BROAD PROGRAM IN 


ARTS @ SCIENCES @ EDUCATION 


SPECIAL PROGRAM OF RECREATION 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, ORONO 





1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 19-JULY 21 
JULY 24—AUGUST 25 


@ Graduate and Undergraduate Studies 
@ Teacher Education @ Administration 
@ Clinics 

@ Latin Refresher Program 

@ Drama 






and shrubs for planting and assist the 


school administration in developing 
long-range plans which consider both 
educational values for elementary 
school children and aesthetic features 
of the park. 

All this activity centers around the 
children, chief beneficiaries of the 
project. Small hands place bulbs (tips 
up) in holes for planting; eager pupils 
make piles of dead wood as refuge 
for rabbits, pheasants, and_ other 
creatures; and young naturalists spend 
satisfying hours identifying trees. 

—DALE E. BECKER, principal, King’s 
Highway Elementary School, Wagon- 
town, Pa. 


Safety Program 


A COMMISSIONER of safety—an out 
standing member of the Associated 
Student Body Commission—and a steer- 
ing committee composed of other stu- 
dent representatives head Arroyo High 
School’s extracurricular safety program. 
Streamlined standards and procedures 
as well as yearly modifications adapted 
to student needs keep the program 
operating smoothly. 

An effective part of the program, 
the annual Safety Education Week, 
maintains student interest and partic- 
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@ Workshops 


@ Dance e@ Art 


Biology Intersession 
at Dillon Beach June 12-19 


for catalogue write now to: 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Gniversity of the Pacific 


STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 
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jpation at a high level throughout the 
year. Scheduled just prior to the Easter 
vacation, this week serves also to focus 
attention on safety precautions for 
meeting highway, resort, and _part- 
time job hazards. 

Planning of special activities for 
Safety Week begins as early as Septem- 
ber. ‘Community and school papers, 
bulletins, classroom posters, bumper 
slogans, and large banners announce 
events emphasizing various phases of 
safety education some six weeks ahead 
of time. 

A significant part of the week’s pro- 
eram is the safety check of cars that 
use the school’s parking lots. Officers 
of the California Highway Patrol and 
the El Monte Police Department test 
each car to see that it complies with 
state safety regulations. 

For cars passing this rigid test, the 
Department of Motor Vehicles issues 
amractive stickers designed by the 
School Safety Committee; to owners of 
cars failing the test, the department al- 
lows ten days for correction of defects. 
After this period, no student whose 
car has not been cleared for safety 
and registered in the school office may 
use the school’s parking lots. 

Automobile registration, which in- 
cludes a safety pledge signed by the 
student and a parent or guardian, 
helps to maintain high safety records 
and standards for the student drivers. 

—EUGENE V. PLATZ, asst. principal, 
Arroyo High School, El Monte, Calif. 


The Too-Talkative Child 


A NUMBER of techniques may be used 
to meet the problem of the too-talka- 
tive child who dominates the classroom. 
A conscientious teacher cannot ignore 
him, listen to him, or squelch him. 
His compulsive volubility may indicate 
that he is under some sort of stress. 
It’s the teacher’s job to help him, if 
possible. 

Inducing the child to use a sugges- 
tion box, join in a panel discussion, 
or work with a committee may be prac- 
tical ways of relieving his tension or 
directing his exuberant personality. 

Some teachers have found that talks, 
scheduled for after-school hours, with a 
pupil and his parents are helpful. Per- 
haps a still more effective way of find- 
ing just what induces his compulsion is 
for the teacher to confer with the child 
alone in a period reserved for this pur- 
pose. In a quiet, friendly atmosphere, 
the underlying reasons for his be- 
havior may be revealed. 

—ANN REID, social studies teacher, 


Jackson Junior High School, Oklahoma 
City, 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


dele! 


Safety Education 


Graphic presentation of safety con- 
cepts is effectively achieved in the fol- 
lowing materials recommended _ by 
Carolyn Guss, Indiana University. Ad- 
ditional information is available from 
the producers/ distributors. 

Be Your Own Traffic Policeman. 
Motion picture. 11 min. sd. color. 
Shows need for self-control and disci- 
pline as a safety measure. Gr. 1-5. (8) 

General Safety. Set of posters. Free. 
Gr. 8-12. (1) 

Home Homicide. Motion picture. 8 
min. sd. bew. Drawings and animation 
show hazards in the home. Gr. 10-12. 
(2) 

Keeping Your Home Free from Fire. 
Poster. Free. Gr. 4-8. (7) 

Perception of Driving Hazards. 
Filmstrip. Gr. 11-12. (9) 

Playing on City Streets. Filmstrip. 
Play activities in a “play street” con- 
trasted with dangers of city “street 
play.” Gr. 1-7. (4) 

Primary Safety: In the School Build- 
ing. Motion picture. 10 min. sd. b&w 
or color. This film and a companion, 
Primary Safety: On the School Play- 
ground, illustrate safety 
tices. Gr. 1-4 (2b) 

Safety in the Summer. Filmstrip. 
Common danger spots in unsupervised 
summer activities. Gr. 1-6. (4) 


basic prac- 


School Safety Committee. Motion 
picture. 14 min. sd. bkw. Organization 
and functions of a school safety com- 
mittee. Gr. 4-9. (5) 

Water Safety. Motion picture. 12 
min. sd. b&w. Safety rules to be ob- 
served in or near water. Gr. 4-12. (6) 
Distributors: (1\ Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co., Information and 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. (2) Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, Center for Mass Communica- 
tion, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
25. (3) Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1. (4) Cur- 
riculum Materials Corp., 1319 Vine St., 
Philadelphia 7. (5) Sid Davis Produc- 
tions, 1418 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif. (6) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. (7) National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (8) Porta- 
films, Orchard. Lake, Mich. (9) Shell Oil 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20. # # 


Producers or 






A MILLION 
OR MORE BY ‘64 








WHEN YOU'RE 


TEACHING ADULTS 


“THE MOST USEFUL HAND- 
BOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 


ADULTS YET DEVELOPED” 
of 
40¢ per copy —dquvantity dis- 


count available upon request 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Don’t blindfold him! 


HE AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 
The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 
Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 











Only 


996 >» 


the set 


34 WORLD FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


NOW .. . 34 prints of 

Presidents of the United SPECIAL 

States including our new Add 25¢ to your 
— _ make art, order for a big 
iterature, history, more “ “ 

interesting with these and 10x12" Bachrach | 
other fine 5'/. x 8” sepia picture of  Presi- | 
prints . . . Order Now dent John F. Ken- 
. . « Send check, cash or nedy ane for 
money order today. 


Nature Special in full color still available . . . 
20 prints for $1.00 

NOW READY, our 1961 catalog with over 1600 

miniature illustrations. Only 35¢. Order today. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Department A-4, Malden, Massachusetts 












~ 1961 SUMMER SESSION 


TWO COMPLETE SESSIONS 
June 5-June 23 June 26-August 4 
POST-SESSION 


“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 14-18 


For information write airmait 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 





TEACHERS IN LIBERIA 


40 El. teachers wanted for village schools. 
Single men with rural and/or 4-H experi- 
“ence. Two yr. contract. All expenses plus 
reasonable salary. U.S. Govt. contract. 
For application write 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
3636 - 16th St. N.W. Washington 10, D.C. 














Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna, Md. and Del. 


HORNING 
UZ 14/18) 
AGENCY 


Ralph V. Horning. Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 








Educational Travel Tours to 


s 
Europe-South America 
Sponsored CT Central Coast 
by Section 
Earn university credit. New formula for income 
tax deduction. Write now for details. 
California Teachers Association 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 





South America 


Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 


Americans Abroad, 
102 University Station, 


Inc., Travel Service 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 54) 


advances will cost. 1961. 
24p. 10 copies for $1. Stock No. 51- 
125. NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Publications in Rural Education. 
Annotated list of publications cur- 
rently available from the Dept. of 
Rural Education. 1961. 6p. Free. Stock 
No. 45-306. Order from Rural Edu- 
cation. 

Public Relations Gold Mine, Vol- 
ume Three. Reviews practices and 
ideas on school public relations. 1961. 


what salary 


64p. $1.25. Stock No. 41-127. Order 
from Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn. 


Rankings of the States, 1961. Re- 
search Report 1961-R1. Covers educa- 
tional attainment, enrollment, teach- 
ers’ salaries and preparation, school 
expenditures, personal income, and 
other factors related to the public 
schools in a total of 68 tables; includes 
special guide to the tables. 42p. 75¢. 
Stock No. 43-573. Research Div. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Salary Schedules, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Urban Districts 30,000-99,999 in 
Population, 1960-61. Research Report 
1961-R2. Presents minimum and max- 
imum salaries by level of preparation. 


59p. 75¢. Stock No. 43-574. Research 
Div. Order from Pub. Sales. 


Using a Timetable in Educational 
Guidance by Glyn Morris. Step-by- 
step description of guidance activities 
for grades 7-12 designed primarily for 
schools with small guidance budgets 
and few or no guidance counselors. 
1961. 64p. $1. Stock No. 45-124. Rural 
Ed. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Why Federal Money for Teachers’ 
Salaries? by Senator Pat McNamara. 
Reprinted from Feb. 1961 NEA Jour- 
NAL. 6p. Free. Div. of Federal Rela- 


tions. ## 


ANSWERS TO ENGLISH TEST 
(See questions on page 30) 


1. (c) Shucks! 


2. (b) It is material; yow’re going to 
teach sewing. 

3 () 

4. (a) 

5. (c) Fawkes tried to blow up Parlia- 
ment in 1605. 

6. (a) 

7. (b) 

8. (c) 

9. (a) For the paper cutter. 

10. None: (Whose language is it any- 

way!) 


ADVENTURE IN PHILANTHROPY 


(Continued from page 34) 


tion. In due time the will was prop- 
erly executed. 

On May 20, 1954, Dr. 
died in the Pacific 
Angeles. 

As soon as the will was admitted 
to probate, a contest suit began. 
The litigation was to last several 
years. In the final adjudication, the 
estate was to be shared by the 
NEA, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, and heirs. A fair appraisal 
of the Nanjemoy property, the sale 
of timber, as recommended by a 
forester, and cash from the estate 
places NEA’s share at over $360,- 
000. 


Shamel 
Home in Los 


Waar of the future of the Nan- 
jemoy property? An advisory com- 
mittee is at work. A recommenda- 
tion could come for the develop- 
ment of this property into an Ed- 
ucational Conference Center. This 
would require an outlay of at least 
$1 million and would present new 
management problems. 

On the other hand, Nanjemoy 
may remain as a perpetual forest. 
Under the direction of a forester 
employed by the NEA, 10,000 trees 
have been planted. In a recent com- 
munication, the forester indicated 
that the timber growth shows an 
annual increment of $1500 in 
board feet timber. This is at the 
current price for lumber. There is 
indication that lumber prices will 
rise greatly in the future. 

On the basis of these figures and 
on the basis of the appraised value 
of $25,000 on Nanjemoy, this 
would be a yield of six per cent. 


You, too, may have an adven- 
ture in philanthropy. In_ every 
community there is at least one 
person who could share financially 
in the great adventure in Ameri- 
can education. You may have the 
rich and rewarding experience of 
leading such individuals toward a 
more useful investment in Ameri- 
ca’s educational future. There are 
persons outside the profession as 
well as in it who would welcome 
your counsel in providing gifts 
and bequests to the NEA. + # 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


(Continued from page 44) 


need to see how the pieces fit to- 
gether. 

Not only do children need to see 
each arithmetical process as a 
means to an end, as serving a 
peculiar purpose, but they also 
need to see how the various proc- 
esses relate to one another. They 
need to experiment with groups 
and with grouping of objects, 
taking groups apart and putting 
them back together, adding groups 
to make a new total group, sepa- 
rating that total group into new 
subgroups. 

Two basic arithmetical concepts 
which must be taught well if arith- 
metic is to be meaningful are the 
concepts of base and place value. 
Of course, they are not taught 
completely in the primary grades, 
but to omit emphasis upon them 
in the early years of schooling is 
inexcusable. 

The meaning of a “group” has 
already been emphasized. It is 
essential as a forerunner of the 
idea of the basic collection or 
group which we call the base of our 
number system. 

Our number base happens to be 
ten; possibly an understanding of 
the base of ten is sufficient for most 
primary grade children. That is 
not enough, however, 
teachers. 


for their 

A teacher who does not under- 
stand the concept of the number 
base with numbers other than ten 
probably lacks the clarity of under- 
standing which will make him the 
best guide in teaching this concept. 
The good teacher always needs to 
know more than he teaches in 
order to teach well that which he 
expects his pupils to learn. 

Our number system is a highly 
organized pattern of relationships. 
Its simplicity in representing com- 
plex ideas is its beauty. 

But young learners can hardly 
be expected to come to appreciate 
that beauty of structure and organi- 
zation except as they are given 
well-planned sequences of ex peri- 
ences through which they may dis- 
cover this meaningful organization 
for themselves. + + 
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LIMITED TIME OFFER 


INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. Edited especially for 
teachers. Includes Summer Theatres, Resorts, Busi- 
ness, National Parks, Travel Tour Agencies, 
Camps, 





Summer 
Earning Free Trips to Europe, Work Camps, 
Industries, Overseas Study Awards, etc. Summer jobs 
are filled ear'y. Be first so you can pick the summer 
job you want the most. Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition. Last year’s 
guide sold out early. Don’t miss out. 


NEW 1961 SUMMER EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 ...... NOW only $2 


O Air-Mail, 75¢; O Ist class, 50¢; O Reg. 25¢ 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT. 
Members’ qualifications, school and arene vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's 
of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 
ing your opportunities? 





Don’t delay, write today for FREE information about 
the discount service 1e work, writing opportuni- 
ties, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter flights, re- 
sume guidance and duplication, 


[] 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


O SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 
0 SPECIAL NOVEMBER FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
QO APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 
RESUME DUPLICATION, 60 for S6 
O COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, ist $1, additional 50¢ 
O TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 for $1 
A_YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO 
ONE FREE ITEM below. Pick and send for yours 
now. These pamphlets may be bought separately. 
O WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SOc 
O WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 
O AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SOc 
O ARE YOU IN THE ‘‘RIGHT’’ SCHOOL SOc 
] STATE CERTIFICATION DATA SOc 
SELECTING THE ‘‘RIGHT'' POSITION SOc 
] HOW TO HAVE A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW SOc 
TYPES OF EMP S SOc 








AND 5 
] TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN GREECE SOc 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN NICARAGUA SOc 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NES, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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PARIS" 
Royal Hotel 


33 Av. Friedland, Paris 8e 
(Cable ROIALOTEL) 
Rooms: 1 person, $6.00 to $10.00 
2 persons, $10.00 to $14.00 
Breakfast, service & taxes included 





TEACH IN THE GOLDEN WEST 
Opportunities now open for qualified 


teachers kindergarten through col- 
lege. Write today— 


Jayne Adams Agency 
1669 Chester Ave. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


EUROPE 


1961 Summer Tours: 47 to 61 days in Europe, 
14-18 countries, $1245 to $1498. Transatlantic 
travel by sea, air or combination. Register now 
for June and early July departures. Write 
directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring BD. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 














ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


FOR EVERY SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 


LATEST f GOLD PLATED 
SAFETY Ay, BLUE 
CATCHES Se ice ENAMELED 
Ad, S foun di. 
ssi "| [/’ Size 
E MATHEMATICS J 3 E SERVICE 9 
5 | iy ONLY 65c FACH AY f/ 
H WRITE for FREE —— yy 


“ School Name & Add. Required 





AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 372, ILL. 
I School 


| Name 








| Street 








AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
and 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placemeni service. 


Member NATA 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for 
Girls’ Camp 









Women 
in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 
DR. J. A. BAER 
2701 Manhattan Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 














COLLEGE TEACHERS 


SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @ ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for 
advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
GUADALAJARA 


University of Arizona will 
with professors 


personnel with 














offer, in cooperation 
from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3—Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245 up. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California. 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author cf a Prize-Winning Novel 


WRITERS’ COLONY June to Oct. Any length of 
time. Instr. Short story, novel, article, play, poetry. 
Room. Meals. References WHO'S WHO OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN; 6 textbooks; 20 yrs. in Chi- 
cago studio. Year round coaching by mail. Seasonal 
classes in Boston, Wakefield or Florida. 


MILDRED I. REID, Contoocook, New Hamp. 


























For excellent salaries and positions, 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT. 

Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


West 





TEACH IN COLORADO 






Professional Services for 
Professional Teachers 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn., Dept. G, Denver, Colo. 
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Speech Improvements 
Through Fun Situations 





sUGGESTIONS 


] | 
we hope prove tel 





} 
pjul 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 
Speech problems even before child is aware he has a problem are 
culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 


Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 













Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
N. C., Va. S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications. 


) HAWORTI 


This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 

Starting again in unison, (10 little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 

From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
group participation, child can 
forget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
4 and do make-up. 





After a busy day 


with a big date coming up 
or just staying home, the 
Z lively flavor and smooth chewing 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
help give you a quick ‘‘pickup.”’ 
















TEACHERS AGENCY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 





















C. R. COZZENS, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 





TEeACieans 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street 









AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa 
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Snoutp students be 
cording to ability? 

The NEA Research Division recent- 
ly asked a nationwide sample of ele. 
mentary teachers the following ques. 
tion: 


grouped ac- 


Considering all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of ability grouping according 
to IQ or achievement test scores, do you 
favor such grouping, into separate class- 
es, in elementary schools? 


Here the 


are answers received: 
Approve of grouping 57.6% 
Disapprove of grouping 33.1 
Don’t know 9.3 
Opinions were analyzed according 
to whether the teachers had or had 
not taught in schools with ability 
grouping. Elementary school teachers 
who had taught under both arrange- 
ments were two to one in favor of 
ability grouping. Opinions were: 
Had Had Had 
not taught taught 
taught under under 
under A.G. both 
AG. plans 
Approve 46.19%, T1889, . 6337 
Disapprove 36.9 Pynd 33.3 
Don’t know 17.0 3.5 3.4 


The following question was asked 
of a nationwide sample of teachers in 
secondary schools: 


Considering all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of ability grouping according 
to IQ or achievement test scores, do you 
favor such grouping in separate classes in 
such academic mathematics, 
English, and foreign languages? 


subjects as 


Of the secondary school teachers re- 
plying, 87.3% were in favor; 8.6% 
were opposed; and 4.1% had no 
opinion. 

When 


responses were analyzed ac- 


cording to experience with ability 
grouping, the opinions were: 
Had Had Had 
nol taught taught 
taught under unde) 
under A.G. both 
A.G. plans 
Approve 81.8% 87.3% 90.5% 
Disapprove 8.5 9.8 8.1 
Don’tknow — 9.7 2.9 1.4 


The opinions of teachers as ex- 
pressed here do not necessarily settle 
the controversy. But since they 
in close contact with the problems in- 
volved, their opinions are significant. 
—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 52) 


sophical discussion of the varieties of hu- 
man love. Harcourt. 

Times Three by Phyllis McGinley. A 
delightful collection of deft light verse 
on a variety of subjects. Viking. 

The Son of Man by Francois Mauriac. 
A moving meditation on Christ’s identi- 
fication with the suffering of modern man. 
World. 

Turmoil and Tradition: A Study of 
Life and Times of Henry L. Stimson by 
Elting Elmore Morison. An excellent ap- 


praisal of an outstanding statesman. 
Houghton. 
Thomas Wolfe by Elizabeth Nowell. 


This penetrating biography by Wolfe’s 
literary agent is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to literary history. Doubleday. 

Queen Mary, 1867-1953 by James Pope- 
Hennessy. A fitting portrait, well-docu- 
mented and very readable, of a_ regal 
lady. Knopf. 

Literature and Western Man by J. B. 
Priestley. A panorama of authors and 
their works during 500 years. Harper. 

Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth 
by Conyers Read. The second and con- 
cluding volume of the political biography 
of William Cecil; careful and exacting, 
based on manuscript sources. Knopf. 

Stages of Economic Growth by Walt W. 
Rostow. Controversial theory, stated with 
conviction. Cambridge University Press. 

The Politics of Upheaval by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Completes the analysis of 
Roosevelt's first term. Houghton. 

The Last of the Just by André Schwarz- 
Bart. An eloquent, enduring testament to 
Jewish persecution the 
Atheneum. 

Robert Frost: the Trial by Existence by 
Elizabeth S. Sergeant. An affectionate, sen- 
sitive biography, enriched by numerous 
quotations and parts of poems. Holt. 

In Defense of Ignorance by Karl J. 
Shapiro. A plea for the average reader to 
give poetry a hearing. Random. 

The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 
by William L. Shirer. Revealing inside 
picture of a dark period of history. Simon 
and Schuster. 

The Affair by Charles P. Snow. Sup- 
position of a scientific fraud 
plosive effect on an English 
Scribner. 

The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution by Charles P. Snow. A discus- 
sion of the lack of communication 
between literary and scientific leaders en- 
dangers society. Cambridge 
Press. 


through ages. 


has an ex- 
university. 


how 
University 


Journey into Summer by Edwin W. 
Teale. Exploration from New Hampshire 
to the Rockies. Dodd. 

Education and the Human Quest by 
Herbert A. Thelen. A bold program of ac- 
tion to raise education above pedestrian 
problem solving. Harper. 

Walk Egypt by Vinnie Williams. Vital 
Story of a strong-willed woman, told in 
the distinctive rich speech of her Georgia 
hills. Viking. 3 
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RECESS 


Reverse English 
@ “Isn't” 
traptions. 


and “doesn’t” are con- 
e@ A contraction is something an in- 
ventor makes and people can’t figure 


out. 


Political Intelligence 


@ Lincoln was born in a little log 
cabin in Kennedy. 

@ The cause of the American Revo- 
lution was taxation relax- 
ation. 


without 


Ennunciation or Ears? 


e He 
death. 

@ One of my favorite games is ““Lon- 
don Britches Falling Down.” 

The above test-paper items by ele- 
mentary pupils were contributed by 
D. RICHARD JENNINGS, Rock Island, IIl.; 
JUDY MCCLAIN, Greenwood School, 
Montebello, Calif.; LUCILE MILLER, 
Kirtland Elementary School, Willough- 
by, Ohio; CARMEN B. ALBEE, Galeton 
(Pa.) Joint Schooi District; and MiL- 
DRED D. CATHCART, (Iowa) 
Community School. 


had a clothes brush with 


Seymour 


Clear Question 


One of my students threw this at me 
not long ago: “Why do we say some- 
thing we can through is trans- 
parent? 1 can’t see through my _ par- 


ents. 
—LOIS CARTER, Spartanburg, N.C. 


see 


Present Tense Lacks Future 


“IT don’t like my teacher, 
the new first-grader to his parents. 
“When I went in, she said, ‘You sit 
here for the present’—and she never 
brought it.” 
Blackboard, 


tion Association. 


reported 


—The Tucson Educa- 


Note from Parent 


“Please give Johnny some school- 
work to do at home for the next few 
nights. Our television set is broken 
and we can’t get it fixed for about a 
week.” 

—mrs. JOY ADAMS, Oakdale School, 
Barberton, Ohio. 


# Continuing an alphabetical roll call, 
we'd like items from Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawati, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Kansas. 


“Recess” 





“For the Young 
of All Ages”’ 







28th 
Year 


Weekly Departures. Fully Inclusive, 
(iene me SSO 
COEOROPE 18-80 Days fr. 5788 
DCOORIENT 17-30 Days #751290 
COAFRICA 26-67 Days #1767 
‘ DS0.PACIHIC 3-58 pays tr. *952 

DCOHOLY LAND 23-24 Days #21496 

DC SOAMER. 17-45 Days #r. *954 
“No Greater (CAAWAM/ from 8-44 Days 


Value Anywhere”) MEX/CO 15-18 bays #r. $299 
[J STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
Ask Your 


and Study Trips to Everywhere". 66 Day 
European trips incl. steamer from $798. 
Ti au~—~Check folders desired. =—==—=—g 
ravel Agent F aeme 















e 

a Address : 
aaa ee 
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WORLD TRAVEL 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N. Y., 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
211 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas 

323 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., 
530 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif., 

Pan American Bank Bidg., Miami 32, Florida 

Vance Bldg.. 3rd & Union, Seattle 1, Washington 





HAWAII 













Study on international campus 
with East-West Center 
students and scholars 


300 graduate and 


undergraduate courses 


emphasis Pacific and Far East 


Institute on Asian Studies 


& 
a 


STRONG EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 






Special education and guidance 
administration and curriculum 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII @ Honolulu 14 


INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY 


For Students of Superior Intelligence and Exceptional 
Talent in Music, Art, Drama, Dance or Creative Writing 
A nonprofit, coeducational college preparatory boarding 
school offering a complete and well-rounded academic 
program. Youth Symphony Orchestra and Radio and 
Television are special features. School is an outgrowth of 
famous National Music Camp. For detailed information 
and catalog, address 


Dr. J. E. Maddy, President 


Box 72, Interlochen Arts Academy, Interlochen, Michigan 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 
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opay the JouRNAL staff received 
‘|’ —as we do occasionally—an 

anonymous letter. Relatively 
restrained for an unsigned missive, 
it called NEA staff members “in- 
competant (sic) and_ well-paid 
stooges.” Knowing the charge to be 
untrue, we were not deeply stirred 
by the letter, but it did set us to 
thinking about anonymous mail in 
general. 

Poison-pen writers direct their 
attention to magazine and news- 
paper editors, office holders, names 
in the news, and others visible to 
the public view. 

As a rule, the best way to handle 
unsigned letters is to do what Hen- 
ry W. Wriston did as a college pres- 
ident. He says in his Academic Pro- 
cession: “After some years of wad- 
ing through them, I made a rule 
not to read them at all. Someone 
else could read them, file them for 
possible future reference, and refer 
the most violent, obscene, or threat- 
ening to the postal authorities.” 


W: can think of at least one in- 
stance in which an organization 
made constructive use of a message 
whose author was unwilling to sup- 
port his charge with a signature. A 
card asserted that the Maryland 
State Teachers Association was 
“preaching teacher shortage, teach- 
er shortage, teacher shortage,” 
when “anyone with half a brain 
knew that this was propaganda, 
same as the Russians use; i.e., the 
untruth.” 

Here was a rare fit-to-print anon- 
ymous communication, and the 
MSTA printed it. “Ordinarily we 
pay little attention to a message 
contained in an anonymous com- 
munication,” said Executive Secre- 
tary Milson Raver in an editorial, 
“because we feel that the point of 
view expressed deserves little con- 
sideration if the author is unwill- 
ing to stand up and be counted. 
However, we have made an excep- 
tion with the postal card repro- 
duced on this page, because we 
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feel that in reaching the epitome 
of misinterpretation, it affords us 
an excellent opportunity to illus- 
trate a point.” He then proceeded 
to present and interpret the facts. 


Mosr people who write anony- 
mous letters to the JOURNAL sound 
bitter—not necessarily about the 
NEA but about the world in gen- 
eral. If they are teachers—and some 
of them obviously are—we wonder 
about the effect of their warped 
thinking on the children in their 
classes. 

A few are not bitter at all, just 
pathetic: “I’m tired. My best teach- 
ing years have passed, but I strive 
to keep up with the latest methods. 
I’m tired of making the effort to 
appear spry on a cold winter day, 
when I'd rather sit in a warm room 
and read a best seller. I’m fifty-five 
and faced with ten years before I 
can draw a pension. I’m tired. 





QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


Merely having an open mind is 
nothing; the object of opening 
the mind, as of opening the 
mouth, is to shut it again on some- 
thing solid.—CHESTERTON 


Plagiarists are always suspicious 


of being stolen from.—co.e- 
RIDGE 
And what is a weed? A plant 


whose virtues have not been dis- 
covered.—EMERSON 


His studies were pursued but 
never effectually overtaken. — 
WELLS 


A gentleman is a gentleman the 
world over; loafers differ.—sHAw 


Silence is not always golden; 
sometimes it is yellow.—AUTHOR 
UNKNOWN 


In heaven when the blessed use 
the telephone, they will say what 
they have to say and not a word 
besides.—MAUGHAM 


Please, why can’t I retire now?” 

Pouring out this plaint may have 
released the writer’s tensions, but 
it won’t bring action. Dropping an 
unsigned note into a mailbox is 
not an effective means of bringing 
about change in retirement regu- 
lations. 


Morr frequent than the delib- 
erately unsigned letters are those 
received by the NEA whose send- 
ers are unintentionally anony- 
mous. 

Such letters, often with illegible 
signatures, more often without 
street addresses, and once in a 
while doubly afflicted, distress the 
NEA units which receive them, for 
we can’t render service to people 
we can’t reach. 

The Legislative Division, for ex- 
ample, receives a request for infor- 
mation on a Senate bill and is eager 
to send it. To whom should it go? 
Only the postmark, Chicago, is 
clear. The signature scrawled 
across the bottom of the request is 
unaccompanied by a street address. 

A member of the legislative staff 
calls the Records Division. “Do you 
have a John Simmons in Chicago? 
.... No? Try Jean Simmons.... 
Not that either? How about Jane or 
James Simmons? Or maybe the last 
name is Seever or Lemmon 
Can't locate these either?” 


Axo so John or Jean or Jane or 
James, failing to get the requested 
information, probably blames in- 
efficiency in Washington. 

Meanwhile requested material— 
letters or publications on instruc 
tion or teacher welfare or profes- 
sional standards or educational leg- 
islation or virtually any topic in 
the realm of education—is going 
out on the same day to 8400 people 
whose names and addresses are 
clear. 

When the score is 8400 to one, 
why worry? No reason, except that 
in a professional organization re- 
sponsive to the wishes of its mem- 
bership, every member is impor- 
tant. 


" Vaviitettandcd, eimai 
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New encouragement for pupils to go on to college! 


HyTone Name Frame “Why | want to go to colleg 
Contest for Junior High & Senior High School Studen 


N advisory board of teachers and other 
A educators helped prepare this contest to 
encourage teenage students to plan their 
college education. Announcements are being 
mailed to all teachers. However, you may not 


have yet received your notice. Please write 
to Paul Allemang, President, Western Tablet 
and Stationery Corp., Dayton, Ohio, for com- 
plete details and an announcement designed 
for bulletin boards. 


TWO SEPARATE PRIZE GROUPS —TOTAL OF 15,012 AWARDS! 


1. Write 100 words or less on 
“Why | Want To Go To College’. 


2. All entries must be written 
on HyTone Name Frame, Golden 
West Name Frame, Sharon Name 
Frame or Lucky Star Name 
Frame filler paper. Entries 
must be hand written or typed 
on one side of paper only. Back 
of each sheet must list student's 
name, age, grade, home address, 
city and state and name and 
address of school. 


3. Submit as many entries as 
you like to: Name Frame College 
Scholarship Contest, Post Office 
Box 310, New York 46, N. Y. 


4. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight 
Friday, June 30, 1961. Entries 
must be original work of con- 
testant. 


5. Contest is open to any in- 
dividual 18 years of age or under 


in the United States and Canada, 
except employees and their fam- 
ilies of Western Tablet and 
Stationery Corporation and its 
affiliated companies and adver- 
tising agencies. 


6. Contest subject to Federal 
and State laws. Entries will be 
judged by Advertising Distribu- 
tors of America and an inde- 
pendent panel on the basis of 
originality, sincerity and aptness 
of thought. Judges’ decision final. 
No entries returned. All entries 
become the property of A. D. of A. 


7. Prize winners will be notified 
by mail. Only one prize per con- 
testant. Winners will not receive 
help or aid of any kind in gain- 
ing admission to college. Each 
cash prize will be in the form 
of a check for the full amount 
of the prize. Checks will be 
made payable to the parent, 
guardian or custodian in trust 
for the winner. 


10-11-12 GRADES 
FIRST PRIZE: $5,000 Scholarship 
5 SECOND PRIZES: Five $1,000.00 Scholarships 
2,500 THIRD PRIZES: 2,500 Shaeffer Pen & Pencil Sets 


(Value, $4.95 each) 
5,000 FOURTH PRIZES: 5,000 Magna-Lock Loose Leaf 


Binders Imprinted ‘‘Name 
Frame Scholarship Contest 
Award Winner” (Value, $1.39 
each) 
7-8-9 GRADES 
FIRST PRIZE: $5,000 Scholarship 
5 SECOND PRIZES: Five $1,000.00 Scholarships 


2,500 THIRD PRIZES: 2,500 Shaeffer Pen & Pencil Sets 


(Value, $4.95 each) 
5,000 FOURTH PRIZES: 5,000 Magna-Lock Loose Leaf 


Binders Imprinted ‘‘Name 
Frame Scholarship Contest 
Award Winner” (Value, $1.39 
each) 


SPECIAL SCHOOL GRANTS: SCHOOL ATTENDED BY FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
IN EACH GROUP WILL RECEIVE A CASH GRANT OF $1,000.00 


SPONSORED BY MAKERS OF FAMOUS HYTONE NAME FRAME FILLER PAGES 


Neater papers earn higher marks 


Instant Identification! 
Printed spaces for name, subject, date 


Extra margin space! 

Ample room for teacher notes! 

Better quality paper! 

Ink doesn’t spread—erasures don’t show! 
NAME FRAME FILLERS FIT 

ANY LOOSE LEAF NOTEBOOK! 
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COMPLETE CONTEST RULES AND PRIZES 





It’s in Compton’s If It’s Timeless 
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When children with big problems need the answers, they turn to the nation's 

FIRST-IN-QUALITY encyclopedia—COMPTON’S. Thetwoillustrations shown 

here are less than 1/1000th of the illustrations added in the 1961 edition of 
COMPTON'S PICTURED ENC PEDIA | 

F. E. Compton & Company - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 19, Illinois 





